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FOREWORD 


Books dealing with individual: philosophers as well as annotated translations 
of their works are very much in need in the field of classical Indian philos¬ 
ophy. Hence the research efforts of modern scholars should increasingly be 
devoted to this objective. Professor M. Tachikawa has selected a very short 
elementary treatise of Udayana as well as some portions of a larger work 
of the same author to supplement the first. His aim is to present to us, in 
Udayana’s own term, how he (Udayana) sees the Nyaya-Vaisesika system in a 
synoptic fashion. I wish to take this opportunity to say a few things about 
Udayana and the Nyaya-Vaisesika system. 

UDAYANA 

Udayana was a pre-eminent philosopher and an astute logician of the eleventh- 
twelfth century India. He belonged to the Mithila region of the present Bihar 
state.^ In the history of the Nyaya-Vaise^a, he holds a very crucial position. 
In fact, two different schools of philosophy, Nyaya and Vaisesika, belonging 
to ancient India, merged into one in the writings of Udayana. As it has been 
said, in Udayana, the happy marriage between Nyaya and Vaisesika was com¬ 
plete — the Vaisesika ontological scheme (paddrthas or system of categories) 
was in this way combined with the pramdna doctrine (logic and a theory of 
knowledge) of Nyaya to produce what later came to be designated as Navya- 
nyaya. Therefore, Udayana can rightly be called the ‘father’ of Navya-nyaya 
although he did not write the Tattvacintdmani, which the traditional scholars 
regarded as the standard book of Navya-nyaya. 

PHILOSOPHY VS SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 

Vatsyayana distinguished philosophy from rehgion or spiritual discipline, and 
from any other discipline, by underlining the fact that pramdna theory (a 
theory of evidence and criteria of knowledge) as well as the ‘logical’ method 
called nydya that is initiated by a doubt {sarnsayd) culminating in a decision 
{nirnaya) constitutes the special subject-matter of philosophy (dnviksikl). 
Philosophy thus has a separate prasthdna. Had it not been so, since the goal 
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of philosophy may eventually coincide with man’s ultimate concern, viz., 
freedom from suffering or duhkha, philosophy would have been indistinguish¬ 
able from a spiritual discipline or a soteriology {adhydtmavidyd). An example 
of a spiritual discipline is given by Vatsyayana, viz., the Upanisads. 

Kautilya writing his Arthasdstra made almost the same point about dnvlksi- 
kl or philosophy marking it as a separate discipline because of its emphasis 
upon logical theory and theory of knowledge. What Kautilya and Vatsyayana 
said about philosophy was repeated and defended by other Naiyayikas such 
as Jayanta, and it was tacitly accepted by most other philosophers of classical 
India. Thus I wish to argue against such a view as regards each of the Indian 
darsanas to be concerned with the practical guidance to moksa or the ultimate 
freedom of man, and hence its problmes, method and concerns can hardly 
be called ‘philosophical’ in the modern Western sense of the term.^ It is a 
common point made by Uddyotakara and many others that study of philos¬ 
ophy does not by itself lead to moksa directly; it simply imparts knowledge, 
a special kind of metaphysical knowledge, knowledge of things as they are 
or knowledge of the state of affairs (tattvajndna). Such knowledge guides 
our actions, and it is through performance of moral and religious acts based 
upon such knowledge, through leading of an ideal life enlightened by such 
knowledge, that one approaches the ultimate freedom or moksa. If we 
discount sectarianism, then it is my contention that most classical Indian 
philosophers or ddrsanikas, who accepted the pramdna method, were as much 
concerned with philosophical problems, issues and method as was any other 
philosopher at any part of the world at any time of history. I further believe 
that their concern for classification and analysis of human knowledge (cf. 
pramdna), their search for a model of sound argument (cf. parama-nydya), 
and their formulation of definition and examination of concepts (cf. uddesa, 
lak^na and pariksd, of Vatsyayana) put them unquestionably in the company 
of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes and Hume. 

LAKSANA AND DEFINITION 

Udayana’s manual Laksandvali (literally means ‘a series of definitions’), that is 
translated here, contains technical formulation of definition (lak^na) of the 
basic ontological concepts of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. The notion of 
definition as lakmna is, however, different from the notion of definition used 
in mathematical logic. Laksana involves formulation or identification of the 
unique feature or property or condition which distinguishes the ‘things’ to be 
defined from those that are not.^ Philosophy is regarded by some ideally as a 
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system of definition of interrelated concepts or, in practice, a description of 
how definitions might be given. Udayana’s text here falls squarely within this 
category, i.e., this style of philosophizing. 

Definition or laksana is however a very difficult philosophic enterprise. 
Some even argue that it is impossible to formulate logically faultless definition 
unless it is a stipulative definition or contextual definition for eliminative 
purpose, as is done in modern mathematical logic. Others feel that ordinary 
definitions of philosophers unsuspectingly take them into the disreputable 
domain of meaning and essentialism."^ But this scepticism about ordinary 
definition need not be overemphasized. Philosophers from ancient times have 
formulated definitions of one sort or another. It is philosophically rewarding 
to see and analyse the arguments that lead a philosopher to formulate the 
definition that he does formulate, although the definition itself, in the form 
in which it is presented, may not be acceptable to all. 

A philosopher picks out a term from ordinary discourse, whose usage 
ordinarily is too loose, too flexible and too vague. The aim of the philoso¬ 
pher’s attempt to define it is not so much to give an accurate account of its 
ordinary usage as to clarify, and in fact, sharpen the concept in a way that 
will fit into the philosophic scheme he is about to unfold. The domain of the 
meaning of a term in ordinary usage is Hke an uncharted land with fuzzy 
edges, flexible enough to fit into the total thought that each individual is 
trying to communicate, but too elusive to be neatly demarcated. A philoso¬ 
pher in defining that term tries to focus upon some particular area or other of 
this uncharted land so that he can use the term along with other terms to 
describe his system. Another philosopher attempting to present a different 
system may focus upon another area of that uncharted land and formulate a 
different definition. 

A case in point is the ordinary Sanskrit term dravya which we usually 
translate as ‘substance’ or ‘thing’. Nyaya-Vaisesika defines it in a way it would 
fit into its ontological scheme of six or seven categories, whereas Patanjali 
and Bhartrhari define it as the reference of any substantival expression.^ 
Sometimes it is defined as the existent.^ In each case, I argue that the ordinary 
meaning of the term has neither been completely respected nor been totally 
ignored. In this respect, the philosophic definitions differ from the artificial 
definitions of Panini’s grammar (cf. definiton of ti and ghu, this is called 
samjnd or designation) as well as from the contextual definitions of mathe¬ 
matical logic. The Nyaya-Vaisesika definition of dravya ‘substance’, therefore, 
should be seen as an integral part of the system as a whole. It is philosophi¬ 
cally fruitful to see what arguments are given to lead to the definition that is 
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finally offered, and why. It can be criticized for internal inconsistency, if any. 
Or, its criticism has to be the criticism of the system as a whole. No other 
way is open to us to consider whether this definition of dravya is better or 
worse than one given by, e.g., Bhartrhari. 

UDAYANA AND l^RIHARSA 

This is the fourth volume in our series ‘Studies of Classical India’. We are pleased 
to see that the series has already attracted the attention of scholars and re¬ 
search students. Our first volume was on SrSiarsa’s Khandamkhandakhddya. 
This volume is on Udayana’s laksams. Historically these two authors were 
related in the sense that one was the successor of the other and therefore 
devoted his philosophic activity mainly in criticizing and attacking the 
former. Although we have reversed the order of chronology in our series 
(for, indeed, Udayana preceded Sriharsa), it should be noted that SrDiarsa’s 
Khandamkhandakhddya was a criticism and refutation of the definitions 
(laksam) of all the philosophic or ontological categories offered by Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, mainly those formulated by Udayana. Hence these two volumes are 
philosophically connected. In fact, Sriharsa presented the other side of the 
coin, trying to show that the definitional activity of a Naiyayika like Udayana 
is doomed to failure and hence such activity cannot constitute the proper 
business of philosophy. For Sriharsa, therefore, philosophic activity consists 
in the refutation only of dogmas, assumptions of reality, and attempted 
definition and classification of the categories of thought. Udayana comes at 
the other end of the scale and firmly believes that philosophic activity must 
aim at formulating definitions of the categories of existence and thought, 
for definability ensures their intelligibility and hence goes a long way to 
establish their reality. I will ask earnest readers to judge how far Udayana was 
successful in showing plausibility of this dictim about definabihty. 

BIMAL KRISHNA MATILAL 


NOTES 

1 Matilal, B. K.: Nydya-Vaisesika: A History of Indian Literature, ed. by J. Gonda 
(Vol. 6, Fasc. 2, Otto Harrassowitz, 1977), p. 96. 

2 Potter, K. N.: Indian Metaphysics and Epistemology (Princeton, 1977), p. 38. 

^ Matilal, B. K.: ‘Definition, Lak^na and Essentialism’, forthcoming in Journal of 
Indian Philosophy. 
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^ Quine, W. V.: ‘Vagaries of Definition’ (Ways of Paradox and Other Essays, 1976 
ed.), pp. 50-55. 

5 Matilal, B. K,: Epistemology, Logic and Grammar in Indian Philosophical Analysis 
(Mouton & Co., 1971), pp. 98-106. 

^ Bhartrhari: Vdkyapadiya Kdnda III, Dravya-samuddesa. Also Matilal, B. K.: ‘A 
Note on the Jaina Conception of Substance’, Sambodhi 5 (1976), pp. 3-12. 

P. Granoff: Philosophy and Argument in Late Vedanta, Studies of Gassical India, 
Vol. I (D. Reidel, Dordrecht, 1978). 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE WORLD 


Introduction to the Lakmmvali and the Kirandvali (the Sections on Earth, 
Water, and Fire) 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: BASIC CONCEPTS 


A. THE WORLD AND ITS COMPONENTS 

Many Indian philosophers, among them the Hindu and Buddhist logicians, 
held the world to be a complex of a number of factors. The complex appeared 
to them to be a closed unit which possessed a certain structure. Indian 
philosophers made a great conscious effort in their attempt to describe the 
structure of the world. A large portion of each Indian philosophical system 
is occupied by a structural description of the world. Attitudes towards this 
structural description, however, differ according to schools. The difference 
in the method of description is fundamentally significant for the history of 
Indian philosophy. 

As the world is composed of various factors, in order to describe the struc¬ 
ture of the world it is necessary to determine the kind of relation between 
the component factors. Usually one expresses relations between component 
factors in a statement. For example, the determinate knowledge (or concep- 
tuahzed knowledge) that a pot is blue may be expressed by the statement, ‘A 
pot is blue’ {ghato nilah). In this statement two components, a pot, and the 
color blue, as well as the relation between them, are mentioned. To give 
another example, the statement ‘A pot is falling’ {ghatah patati) refers to the 
relation between the pot and the action of falling. Here again two factors 
and the relation between them are mentioned. One can see that these two 
statements describe particular aspects of the world. Simple and separate 
notions, such as ‘pot’ or ‘blue’, give httle information about the structure of 
the world. A statement describing some aspect of the structure of the world 
should mention at least two components and the relation between them. 

B. PROPERTY {DHARMA) AND PROPERTY-POSSESSOR {DHARMUST) 

The commonest term for the components of the world is dharrm. The term 
used in this sense means not only things, but also properties, relations, and 
states insofar as the dhanna may be an object of cognition. Even absence or 
negation {abhdvd) is considered as a component of the world and is called 
a dhanna. 
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But the term dharma may be used in a limited sense also. In this sense it 
means a property (or entity) which belongs to an entity. The entity which 
possesses a property (or entity) (dharma) is called the ‘property-possessor’ 
(dharmin). For example, if there is fire on a mountain, the fire is called the 
dharma\ the mountain, the dharmin. The mountain here may be considered 
to be the possessor of fire as it is the locus of fire. Note that fire is found on 
the mountain through conjunction, not through inherence. To give another 
example, when there is a blue pot, the color blue can be considered to be 
inherent in the pot. In this case, the color blue, the property, belongs to the 
pot, the property-possessor, through inherence, and not through conjunction. 
Thus, the dharma-dharmin relation can be found between two things whether 
they constitute the relation of conjunction or inherence.^ 

C. QUALIFICANS {VISESANA) AND QUALIFICAND {VISESYA) 

When a pot is blue, the color blue or the property of being blue may be 
considered to quahty the pot by giving a particular attribute to the pot. 
Hence, the color blue or the property of being blue is called the ‘quaUficans’ 
or ‘qualifier’ (yisesand), and the pot is the quaHficand (yisesya). Thus one can 
say that the qualificand is the locus of the quahficans while the quahficans 
is that which rests on the locus. In other words, the dharma acts as the 
quahficans of the dharmin insofar as the former rests on the latter, and the 
dharmin is the quaHficand. 

D. INDIVIDUAL MANIFESTATION {VYAKTr) AND GENERIC CHARACTER (X477) 

It is possible to take the statement, ‘A pot is an earth substance’, to mean 
that a pot is a member of the class Earth-substance. Generally speaking, one 
can take ‘x is y' to mean ‘x is a member of the class j^’. Here the subject 
denotes an individual thing and the predicate, a class. Indian logicians, how¬ 
ever, have a tendency not to speak of membership in terms of the relation 
between a set and its member. Instead, they are apt to consider membership 
in terms of the relation between an individual manifestation and the generic 
character residing in it. This way of reasoning is closely connected with the 
fact that Indian philosophers have not developed the concept of class as a 
set consisting of members. The most common Sanskrit word for a generic 
character is ‘jdti\ which seldom means a class in the above sense.^ I prefer 
‘generic character’ as its translation.^ 

No generic character has its own elements or members and nothing can be 
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attributed to a generic character. A generic character can inhere in things, but 
nothing can inhere in it. It is impossible for a class consisting of members to 
reside in each of its members, but a generic character cannot exist unless it 
resides in individual manifestations. For the existence of a generic character, 
there must be at least two loci in which the generic character inheres. For 
example, space is one and only one in number. Therefore space possesses no 
generic character. One might think of space as a class or set whose member is 
one in number, but logicians in ancient and medieval India did not consider a 
unit class as having a generic character. 

In short, according to Indian logicians, the relation between a class and its 
members may be expressed by the following formulas: 

(1) Generic Character x is the dharma of Individual Manifestation;^, 
and 

(2) Individual Manifestation y is the dharmin of Generic Character x, 

Indian logicians thus express membership in terms of the dharma-dharmin 
relation. 

E. STATEMENTS EXPRESSING THE DHARMA-DHARMIN RELATION 

The dharma and the dharmin are expressed in a statement as the qualifier 
and the qualificand. One should notice that there is remarkable correlation 
between Indian logic and Sanskrit syntax.^ Just as the dharma-dharmin 
relation is one of the most fundamental relations in epistemological polemics 
in India, the form ‘A possesses B’ is one of the commonest forms of Sanskrit 
sentences. Hence, when Indian logicians express the dharma-dharmin relation 
in a statement, they take advantage of such correlation between the pattern 
of logical thinking in India and Sanskrit syntax. 

In ordinary Sanskrit, ‘Sound is impermanent’ may be expressed by 

anityahsabdah. (1) 

"Anityah' is a nominative singular, meaning ‘impermanent’. "Sabdah" is a 
nominative singular, meaning sound. In Sanskrit the copula is not written. 
This Sanskrit sentence may be rewritten as 

sabdasya anityatvam (or sabde anityatvam). (2) 

Here the suffix "-tvam" is attached to the stem "anitya- while ^sabdaK is 
replaced by its genitive '‘sabdasya" (or by its locative "sabde"). The suffix 
"-tva" has the function of making an abstract noun, hence "anityatva" denotes 
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‘non-permanent-ness’ or impermanence. The result of this transformation 
may be more literally translated as ‘[There is] impermanence in sound’. The 
dharma-dhannin relation between sound and impermanence is more clearly 
expressed by (2) than by (1). 

Another Sanskrit transformation is 

sabdah anityatvavdn . (3 ) 

The suffix "-van* (nom. sg. of -vat, which means ‘possessing’) is attached to 
the stem 'anityatva\vMiQ the genitive "sabdasyd*h replaced by its nominative 
"sabdah\ This may be translated as ‘Sound is a possessor of impermanence’. 

The pertinent point is that these types of transformation are very common 
in Sanskrit. Indian logicians prefer the form found in (2) or in (3) to the form 
found in (1).^ It has been pointed out that the initial statement of Indian 
syllogisms have the basic form: x possessesy (or there isy in x).^ 

We can transform statements expressing the relation between a generic 
character and its individual manifestation in a similar way. For example, ‘A 
pot is an earth substance’ may be expressed by 

ghatah pdrthivadravyam . (1) 

This Sanskrit sentence may be rewritten as 

ghate pdrthivadravyatvam . (2) 

(There is the property of being an earth-substance in a pot.) 


or as 


ghatah parthivadravyatvavdn, (3) 

(A pot is a possessor of the property of being an earth substance.) 

In short, logicians in medieval India tended to think of the relation between 
the components of the world in terms of the dharma-dharmin relation. This 
relation was considered to be one of the most suitable relations by which one 
can describe the ontological structure of the world. The consideration of the 
structural system of the world in terms of such a relation allowed Indian 
logicians to given an intensional ^ character to the knowledge system wherein 
the world is understood as a complex of single and uniform units. 
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BACKGROUND HISTORY AND METHODOLOGY 


A. BACKGROUND HISTORY 

The history of Indian logic may be divided into three periods: Old Logic, 
Buddhist Logic, and New Logic.^ The origins of formal logic in India may 
go back to the fourth century B.C., but the oldest systematic writing of the 
major school of Indian logic, the Nydyasutra, seems to have been composed 
at some time between the time of Christ and A.D. 200.^ The dates of im¬ 
portant Mahayana texts, such as the Prajndpdramitdsutra, the Saddharma- 
pundahkasutra, and the Gandavyuhasutra, seem to fall between 50 B.C. and 
A.D. 200. Thus Mahayana Buddhism arose at the time when the Old Logic 
was taking its systematic form. Buddhist Logic was established by EHgnaga 
(A.D. 480 -540).^ It is to be noted that the first and the second periods of 
Indian logic were characterized by intense conflict between Buddhist logicians 
and orthodox Hindu logicians. 

Nagaijuna not only established Madhyamaka philosophy but also deter¬ 
mined the fundamental direction of Mahayana Buddhism. The history of 
Madhyamaka philosophy can be considered as a history of the commentaries 
on the Mulamadhyamakakdrikd (MMK), the main work of Nagarjuna. His 
followers, such as Pihgala (A.D. 300—350),"^ Buddhap^ta (500), Bhavaviveka 
(500—570),^ and Candrakirti (650), wrote commentaries on MMK without 
making any great contributions to Nagarjuna’s philosophy. Asahga, one 
of the early founders of the Vijnaptimdtratd (Mind Only) theory, also wrote 
a commentary on MMK, the Shun chung kin, which has been preserved 
only in Chinese.^ It is obvious that Vasubandhu, the consolidator of the 
Vijnaptimdtratd theory, owes much to Nagarjuna’s theory of Voidness 
(sunyatd). As a matter of fact, the Vijnaptimdtratd theory can be regarded 
as a development of the theory of Voidness.The influence of Voidness on 
EHgnaga’s logic also has been pointed out.® 

Nagarjuna developed his theory through negating opinions set forth by 
his opponents. In this sense his attitude is negative and critical throughout. 
His main opponents are the Naiyayikas among the non-Buddhist philosophers, 
and the Vaibhasikas, among the Buddhists. Especially in his Vaidalyaprakaram 
Nagarjuna vehemently criticizes the ‘realistic’ approach of the Naiyayikas. 
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Ei,giiaga’s logic planted the seed from which the later Bud'dhist thinkers 
as wel as the^ Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers could culture thek o'wn lo,gical 
systems,. Fo,r example, Dignaga had influence on 'Pra,sastapada who re-orga- 
.nized, 'the Vaisesikmutra system,. Uddyotakara co:mmented on Va'tsyaya,na’s 
Nyayabhmya, cri'ticizing Mgnaga’s ■tfa,eo:ry but at the same 'time ,inhe,riting 
im,poitant e,lemen'ts. from, ,him,. ,Dharm„a,ldr'ti in tu,m, criticizing Uddyotakara, 
wro'te 'th,e .B-amamFwttika, w,'hich,, together wi,'th ttgnaga’s .B’amamsamu.c- 
caya, is one o,f the ,m,ost ,importa,n,t 'works in, 'the second pe,riod of 'the history 
of ,In,'di,a,n, lo,gic,. Just as foliowe,rs of Nagarjuna contin'ued 'wri'ting commen¬ 
taries on 'the MuiamadhyamakakmM, followe,rs of Dha,rma„idrti wrote com- 
men,'tarie,s o,r sub-cO'mm,entaries on the .Ifamdmvdritika. 

iSanta„r'aksita’s Tativammgraha is ano'ther important work, of fcdian, M,a,h,a- 
yana Bud'dhism. ,After San'ta,r'ak,sita, V,aca,spa'timi,sr'a appeared on the Hindu 
0 'irt,hod,ox side an,d, critic:ized 'the Bud'dhist dO'Ctrin,e in, a 'Commentary' on, 
Udd'yo'ta,kar'a’s Ny^mwitika. Th,e in,tense argument be'tW'een, the B'uddhist 
and the Hi,n,d,u or'th,odox logicians 'thus con'tinued, althou,gh 'the Buddhis'ts 
seem, 'to have b'een, losin,g 'their power little b'y fit'tle .after San,'tara„ksita. 

It 'was^ towar'ds the 'end of th,e peri'Od, of the Gupta ,kings 'that 'the revi'Vial, 
of ¥e'd,i,c religion and B,rahma,nic lea„m,in,g became remarkable,,'^* Some S'Chools 
,rem,,ained ,nO'n'-ta„ntri'C, but many a,'d,op't,ed a 'tantri'C approach. ,Ma,h,ayan,a 
Bud'dhism, 'was also becO':ming m,or'e a,n,'d m'Ore influenced b'y tantrism,, espe- 
ciafl'y a,fter the se'ven'th, century, fa, 'the ele'venth centu:ry Bud'dhist tan'trists, 
such, as Mai tri p^a, 'were faitiating, their disciples, sU'Ch, as ,Mar pa,, 'wh'O had 
come from, Tibet, fa around, the same era ffindu pful,osop,h,er'S att,ack'ed 'the 
,BU'd,dhists 'veh'ementl,y .and upr'O'Oted 'the pow'er of Bud,'dhi,S't m,onk,s, 'who 
escaped, to Tibet ta,kin,g 'their 'esO''teri,'C doctrin,es 'with 't,he,m. 

'The one 'w,ho ,m,a,de 'the greatest C' 0 'n,tri'bu,ti,on, to 'd,ri,¥in,g the Buddhists out 
'Of ,fa,di,a, 'was Udayana. ,H,e ,m,ay b"e s,ai,d to ,ha',Y'e b,rou,gh,t the ■C' 0 ,nflic't 'betW'e'en 
the Buddhist logicians and, the ffindu lo'gi,cians t'O' an, end. Am'ong the Buddhist 
sch,o,'lars 'who'm, ,h,e 'C,ri'ticize'd .are Dharm.a„kir'ti, ^Kalymaraksita (A.D'. 8'20),'^® 
,Eli.a,rmottara (A,.,D,. 847),an,'d Jnan,asrimitra (A.D. lO'SO) who w'as the 
champiO'n of'the Bud'dhist side in, 'the time of Ud,a,yan,a. Ra'tnakirti, a, disciple 
of .Jnmasrimitra, seems to ,ha',¥e been al've 'w,'hen, U’da'yan,a, 'w,r'Ote 'the Atma- 
tattvopme'kaJ'^ fa,dian, Mahayana, B'U'd'dhism, w.a,s su'bsequen'tly 'unable 'to 
produce .any scholar cap.a,bl,e of ,refuti.ng 'U'd.a.y'.a,n„a,. 'The a,'t,'t,'e,mpt to ,refute 
Udayana. p,assed. ' 0 ¥e,r to Ve'dan'tins sU'Ch as.Sr&iarsa. 
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B. METHODOLOGY 

Modern Indologists have often used the term ‘realists’ to refer to the Naiya- 
yikas or the Vaisesikas and the term ‘nominalists’, to the Buddhists and the 
Vedantins. Granted that these terms have special connotations from the 
history of Western philosophy which do not fit the Indian data, there still 
seems to be reason to use them. 

Stcherbatsky was among those scholars who viewed the history of Indian 
philosophy as a series of conflicts between ‘nominalism’ and ‘realism’. He 
described these conflicts as follows: 

... two independent schools were in India the champions of a most 
radical Realism. For them not only Universal, but all relations were real 
things, or real ‘meanings’, having objective reality and validity. They were 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika school on the one hand and the Mimarnsaka on the 
other. The opponents were the Samkhya system and the Hmayana school 
at the beginning, the Mahayana Buddhists and Vedanta in the sequel. 
These school assailed Realism and vindicated a kind of Nominalism 
which denied the objective reality of the Universal and of the category 
of Inherence.^^ 

Thus he means by ‘nominalism’ a theory wherein the objective reahty of both 
universals and inherence is denied; and by ‘realism’, a theory wherein the 
reality of both is accepted. 

Generally speaking, one can explain the difference between Indian nomi- 
nahsm and Indian realism as follows: The Hindu realists believe in the reality 
of generic characters or universals and hold the distinction between dharma 
and dharmin to be definite, while Indian ‘nominalists’, such as Mahayana 
Buddhists deny both the reality of universals and the clear distinction between 
dharma and dharmin. 

It should be added here that dharma and dharmin are generally regarded 
to be real entities existing independently of each other just like fire and a 
mountain. Hence, the term ‘dharma-dharmin relation’ usually denotes con¬ 
junction or contact {samyoga). Here, however, the term is used in a limited 
sense to indicate only two kinds of relations: those of inherence {samavdya) 
and those between an absence {abhdvd) and the locus {adhikarana) of the 
absence. As has been mentioned earlier (cf. Part I, Chapter I, Note 1), the 
latter is a form of self-linking relation {svarupasambandha). Uddyotakara, 
who was one of those great contributors to classical Indian logic, stated 
in the Nydyavdrttika that there is the qualificans-qualificand relation 
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(yise^mvisesyabhdva) in inherence and absence (Calcutta ed. p. 97, 1. 7: 
samavaye cdbhave ca visesamvisesyabhavdt). The term ‘qualificans-qualificand 
relation’ here has the same extension as our ‘dharma-dharmin relation’. 

The conflict between nominalistic movements and realistic movements in 
Indian philosophy may be expressed in terms of a function of the distinction 
(or distance) between dharma and dharmin. Generally speaking, the clearer 
the distinction between the two, the more realistic the theory becomes; if the 
boundary between dharma and dharmin becomes vague, the theory tends to 
be nominalistic. 

Scholars have pointed out the importance of the dharma-dharmin relation 
in the history of Indian philosophy.^^ Dharmendra Nath Shastri, for example, 
looks at the history of Indian philosophy from the point of view of the 
dharma-dharmin relation. The following paragraph summarizes his theme: 

The dualism of dharma and dharmin is the dividing line between the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Purva-Mimamsa on the one hand, and all the 
idealistic* schools, the Vedanta, the Yogacara, the Madhyamika on 
the other. While the Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that there are two entities, 
dharma and dharmin, which are different in essence, the Vedanta refuses 
to accept them as two different entities. According to the Vedanta, only 
dharmin (substratum of attributes), which is Brahman, exists; all its 
attributes (dharmas) in the form of the manifold phenomenal world 
(prapahca) are unreal. Thus only dharmin (substratum) exists, dharmas 
do not. .. . The Buddhist position, as held by the Dignaga school, is just 
the opposite. Only dharmas — discrete moments (unique particulars) — 
exist. Dharmin is only a mental construction and is unreal. 

[* He uses this term instead of ‘nominalistic’.] 

He refers to the position of Sarhkhya philosophy, which is a midpoint 
between the two groups: 

Like the Nyaya-Vaise^a school, the Sarnkhya holds that there are two 
things, dharma and dharmin, both of which are real. But unlike the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Sarhkhya declares that dharmas are only different 
states or phases of the dharmin, their essence being identical. 

C. MY SUBJECT 

I would like to focus on Udayana and observe the dharma-dharmin relation 
as it appears in the works of this ultra-realistic logician. What kind of relation 
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did he posit between dharma and dharminl If he clearly distinguished dharma 
from dharmin by following the realistic tradition, how did he incorporate the 
distinction into the components of his universe? What significance did his 
reahstic system have for the Buddhist thinkers? 

D. AN ANALYSIS OF NAGARJUNA’S NOMINALISTIC VIEW 

Before deahng with Udayana’s theory in detail, let us look at the nominaHstic 
view of Nagaijuna and see what kind of relation obtains between dharma and 
dharmin in his thought. Since one can consider Nagarjuna and Udayana to 
represent the two poles through the first and the second periods of the history 
of Indian logic, an analysis of Nagaijuna’s thought will be useful for a study 
of Udayana. 

In the Mulamadhyamakakdrikd (MMK) the dharma-dharmin relation is one 
of the most important topics, although the relation between cause and effect 
(Chapter 4), the relation between being and non-being (Chapter 15), and the 
relation between past, future, and present (Chapter 19) are also treated. 

We shall see that Nagaijuna in MMK tries to obscure the borderline be¬ 
tween dharma and dharmin by asserting the invahdity of the statement, 
'‘Dharma resides in dharmin'. Nagaijuna holds that the statement, Dharma 
resides in dharmin', presupposes the clear distinction between dharma and 
dharmin. In other words, he assumes that, if it is possible to say that dharma 
resides in dharmin, dharma and dharmin are different and separate entities 
and accordingly the existence of one is established without depending upon 
the existence of the other. Of course, he does not admit that presupposition. 

MMK contains many statements that involve three elements: dharma, 
dharmin, and the relation between the two. For example. Chapter 7, v. 20 
a—c. of MMK reads as follows: 

satas ca tdvad utpattir asatas ca na yujyatelna satas cdsatas ceti 

....//»« 

The content of this verse may be rewritten without any change of meaning 
as follows: 

Example 1. (1) sato notpattih. (There is no arising of that which 

exists.) 

(2) asato notpattih. (There is no arising of that which 

does not exist.) 

(3) sadasato notpattih. (There is no arising of that which 

both exists and does not exist.) 
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It is easy to see that utpatti (arising) and mt (that which exists) stand in the 
dharma-dharmin relation. This relation is found also between utpatti and 
either asat (that which does not exist) or sadasat (that which both exists and 
does not exist). Let us represent ‘utpatti'* by ‘X*, ‘saf by ‘F, ‘asaf by ‘F’, 
and ‘sadasaf by ‘YT. ‘Fgen’ or ‘Fgen’ indicates that ‘F or ‘F is in the 
genitive case. Similarly, ‘utpattih'* in the above text may be symbolized by 
‘Xnom’. The sign at the beginning of a schema means that the schema is 
false. Now the content of Example 1 can be put into the following schemata: 

(1) ~ (Xnom Fgen) 

(2) ~ (Xnom Fgen) 

(3) ~ (Xnom FFgen) 

These three statements have the form: It is not true that there is dharma x 
in dharmin y. The dharma-dharmin relation between x and y is expressed 
through the syntactical connection of the genitive case and the nominative 
case. The combination of the genitive case and the nominative case is most 
frequently used by Nagaijuna to express the dharma-dharmin relation. 

To give another example, Chapter 2, v. 3 a-b reads as follows: 

Example 2. gamyamdnasya gamanam katham ndmopapadyate / 

(How is it possible that there occurs the action of traversing 
at the very point [of a road] which is just in the state of 
being traversed?) 

When one puts ‘F for ‘gamyamdna* and ‘X’ for ‘gamana\ one can derive the 
following formula from Example 2: 

~ (Xnom Fgen) 

As in the previous case, the dharma-dharmin relation is here expressed by the 
syntactical connection between the genitive case and the nominative case. 

Chapter 2, v. 1 of MMK reads as follows: 

Example 3. gatam na gamy ate tdvad agatam naiva gamy ate / gatdgat- 
avinirmuktarn gamyamdnarn na gamy ate 
(The points [of a road] that have already been traversed are 
not being traversed. Neither are those points [of a road] 
that are not yet traversed being traversed. The very point 
[of a road] which is just in the state of being traversed, 
being apart from either the traversed or the not-yet-traversed 
points, is not being traversed [or not recognized].) 
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The statement 'gamyamdnam na gamyate\ which has the form: nomina¬ 
tive + verb, has been rewritten as 'gamyamdnasya na gamanam\ which has 
the form: genitive + nominative, in Chapter 2, v. 4. One can see the dhamui’ 
dharmin relation more clearly expressed in this rewritten form. 

After having dealt with ‘that which is to be traversed’ igantavya), the 
dharmin, and the action of traversing, the dharma, Nagarjuna goes on to 
examine the relation between a traverser and the action of traversing which 
are also found in the relation between dharmin and dharma (Chapter 2, 
V. 8-11.). 

In Chapter 3 he deals with the visual organ (or that which sees objects) and 
the action of seeing. Chapter 3, v. 5 a—b reads: 

Example 4. pasyati darsanarn naiva naiva pasyaty adarsanam 

(The visual organ does not see. That which is not the visual 
organ does not see either.) 

As in Example 3 the action of seeing is here denoted by a verb. The content 
of this verse may be rewritten as follows: 

(There is not any action of seeing in the visual organ. 

There is not any action of seeing in that which is not the visual 
organ.) 

Thus Nagarjuna tries to obscure the borderline between dharma and dharmin 
by saying that dharma cannot reside in dharmin. He claims that there must 
be two dharmas in order for dharma to reside in dharmin. One dharma is 
ncessary to make the existence of the dharmin possible, because without the 
former the latter cannot possibly exist. No visual organ can exist without the 
action of seeing, so we need another dharma to reside in the dharmin. Our 
point of argument was whether the action of seeing resides in the visual organ 
or not. To assume the existence of two dharmas, not acceptable. 

When a visual organ is seeing something, there is only one action of seeing, 
not two. 
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UDAYANA AND HIS WORKS 


A. THE TIME OF UDAYANA 

Udayana’s Laksandvali contains the well-known verse declaring that he 
composed the work in a year corresponding to A.D. 984.^ But the verse in 
question occurs only in one manuscript, and a series of objections have been 
raised against this date.^ Dineshcandra Bhattacharya has confirmed “by a 
large volume of evidence” that Udayana was bom about A.D. 1025 and that 
the period of his activities covered the latter half of the eleventh century.^ 

B. THE WORKS OF UDAYANA 

Seven works of Udayana have been preserved. They are 

(1) the Laksandvali (The Garland of Definitions), 

(2) the Laksammdld (The Wreath of Definitions), 

(3) the Atmatattvaviveka (Discussions about the True Nature of the Soul) 

(4) the Nydyakummanjali (A Handful of Nyaya-tree Flowers), 

(5) the Nydyaparisista (The Nyaya-appendix) or Prabodhasiddhi (The 
Accomplishment of Enlightenment), 

(6) the Nydyavdrttikatdtparyaparisuddhi, 

(7) the Kirandvali (The Garland of Rays)."* 

Udayana probably composed these works in the above order. 

Judging from the works, it seems that he did not compose any work or 
commentary on any work unless it was essential to the building of his system. 
There are no commentaries on Samkhya or Mimamsaka texts among his known 
works. Instead, each of his works is devoted to a set of problems within his 
own system. Metaphorically speaking, each of his works is a separate part of a 
complete house. 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika philosophies as incorporated into his system 
can be compared to the main walls of the ‘house’. The Kirandvali is a com¬ 
mentary on the Prasastapddabhdsya (or Paddrthadharmasamgraha), a Vaise^a 
treatise. The Nydyavdrttikatdtparyaparisuddhi is his commentary on Vacas- 
pati’s Tdtparyatikd, which is a commentary on UddyotdksiTSi's Nydyavdrttika, 
which is in turn a commentary on Vatsyayana’s Nydyabhdsya, which is itself 
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a commentary on the Nydyasutra. This work of Udayana is the last important 
commentary written in the periods of Old Logic and Buddhist Logic and 
seems to have marked the end of the age of creative works based upon the 
Nydyasutra. The position of this work in the Nyaya portion of Udayana’s 
system is analogous to that of the Kiramvali in the Vaisesika portion. His 
Vaisesika manual, the Lakmndvali, and his Nyaya manual, the Lakmmmdld, 
are the ‘windows’ in each ‘wall’. He also wrote the Nyayaparisista, a separate 
commentary on the fifth chapter of the Nydyasutra. 

In the Atmatattvaviveka he criticizes Buddhism from the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
point of view and tries to establish the existence of the omniscient soul, llie 
Nydyakusumanjali is his proof of the existence of God. These two works may 
be compared to the ‘floor’ and the ‘roof’ of his ‘house’. 

The early history of the Vaisesika, as of other Indian systems, is essentially 
a history of commentaries on the basic texts of the school, in this case the 
Vaisesikasutra {VS) and the Prasastapddabhdsya {PBh). More scholars have 
written commentaries on PBh than on VS. The following commentaries on 
PBh have been preserved: 

(1) Vyomatyacarya’s Vyomad {VY) (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, No. 
61.) (A.D. 950), 

(2) Nydyakandali with ^asastapddabhdsya, GanganathaJha-Granthamala, 
Vol. 1, Benares, 1963; SildhdudJs Nydyakandali {NK) (Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Series, Vol. 4, No. 6.) (A.D. 991),^ 

(3) Udayana’s Kiramvali {KV), 

(4) Jagadlsa Tarkalamkara’s Dravyabhdsyasukti {DS) (Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series, nos. 316, 342, 354, 374, 375,384, and 396) (second quarter 
of the 17th century),'^ 

(5) Padmanabha Misra’s Setu (iS!£) (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, published 
together with (4).)® 

In the Kiramvali Udayana is both conservative and original. He follows 
faithfully the traditional doctrine of Prasastapada. At the same time, he 
introduces a number of new theories, which do not, however, contradict the 
old doctrine. In comparison to Udayana, one can say that Bhasarvajna, a 
Naiyayika and immediate predecessor of Udayana, is radical. Bhasarvajna 
admits only three means of knowledge, and he considers action to be a kind 
of quality. Furthermore, he does not consider number, separateness, famess, 
nearness, or speed to be qualities. He defines disjunction as the absence of 
conjunction, and he does not admit viscidity to be a quality residing only in 
water.^ Udayana, who criticizes Bhmrvajna in KV, does not accept any of 
these theories.^® 
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Vallabhacarya (end of the 12th century)^^ is revolutionary. He did not 
accept many of the theories which Prasastapada established and Udayana 
inherited from Prasastapada. For example, according to Prasastapada, the 
color of water is the color white and not-shining, its taste is sweetness, and its 
‘touch’ or temperature is coldness, fire is shining, white, and hot. Vallabha* 
carya, however, raises objections to each of those traditional views. 

These radical traditions seem to have been inherited by later Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosophers, such as Raghunatha Siromani whose categorical 
system is surprisingly different from the traditional doctrine established by 
Prasastapada and followed by Udayana. 

The Lakmnavali (L F) is a compact Vaisesika manual. It is in this work that 
Udayana developed a new method of definition that was to be further refined 
by the New Logic. But there is still a considerable difference in technique 
between the definitions of L F and those of Gahgesa, the consolidator of the 
New Logic. The theories of limitor (avacchedaka) and determining factor 
(nirupaka), for example, do not appear either in LV or in KV. Still, Udayana’s 
techniques are far more advanced than those of his predecessors such as 
Vyomatyacarya and Sridhara. Udayana seems to be freer in LV, an indepen¬ 
dent work, than in KV, which is a commentary. In KV, for example, he 
follows Prasastapada in accepting only six categories or paddrthas while he 
admits absence (abhavd) as the seventh category in L V. 

In the Lakpmmdld {LM) we see how Udayana synthesizes the Nyaya 
philosophy with the Vaisesika. First he gives the definition of valid knowledge 
ipramd)', then he goes on to discuss the means of valid knowledge {pramdnd), 
relying on the Nyaya tradition.Next he defines the objects of cognition 
(prameyd) and divides them into three types: body,sense-organ,and object. 
LM enumerates six categories as the objects of the means of valid cognition: 
substance, quality, action, universal, distinction, and inherence. Following the 
Vaisesika tradition, Udayana enumerates and defines nine kinds of substances, 
twenty-four kinds of qualities, and five kinds of actions. Some definitions 
in LM coincide with definitions in LV.^^ The rest of LM, which is rather 
dependent upon the Nyaya tradition, deals with doubts I examples 

(drstdnta), fallacious marks (hetvdbhdsa), futile answers {jdti), etc.^'^ 

The Atmatattvaviveka (ATV) is known also as the 'Bauddhadhikkdrara- 
hasya' (The Secret of Defying the Buddhists). In this work Udayana refutes 
the Buddhist doctrines and makes theoretical preparation for the proof of 
the existence of the omniscient and permanent soul which is for Udayana 
God. This work criticizes especially the following four Buddhist doctrines: 

(1) That things are momentary. 
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(2) That things do not possess external reality, 

(3) That the possessor of qualities is not different from those qualities, 

(4) That things are void. 

The third criticism is especially important in connection with our examina¬ 
tion of the dharma-dharmin relation. ‘The possessor of qualities’ here means 
the soul; and ‘qualities’, the qualities of the soul, such as knowledge and 
happiness. 

In the Nydyakusumanjali Udayana, a Saivite, tries to prove the existence 
of God. In the first of five chapters, the author is concerned with the diversity 
in the phenomenal world. He observes the order of the factors comprising the 
universe, and he seeks to explain the structure of the world from the point 
of view of cause and effect. According to Udayana as well as other Vaisesikas, 
there is a regular current of cause and effect in the universe.^® 

The supreme maxim in the Vaisesika philosophy is: cause precedes effect. 
For the existence of a pot, for example, there must be someone who has 
made it. Udayana as well as other Hindu theologians hold that a product such 
as a pot, is made by some sentient entity. For them the one who has made 
this world, which is a product, is God.^^ In a similar way, grass in the mouth 
of a flying bird does not fall because the bird is holding it. Likewise, there 
must be a supporter of this universe. For Udayana the supporter is God. 

The Carvakas, the Mimamsakas, the Buddhists, and the Jains do not accept 
the existence of God, and for the Sariikhya the teleology of prakrti (material 
cause) is sufficient to explain the process of the formation or the structure of 
the universe 

The Vaisesika philosophy too was rather indifferent to theism in its earlier 
period. The Vaisesikasutra, which seems to have taken its present manuscript 
form by A.D. 200, has no single aphorism which clearly mentions God as 
the creator or the instrumental cause of the world. It is Prasastapada who 
introduced into the Vaisesika system the concept of God who creates and 
destroys the world. In the Nyaya school, on the other hand, Uddyotakara 
declared that God is the instrumental cause of the world, as did Vacaspati- 
misra, who consolidated Uddyotakara’s Nyaya theory.^^ Sridhara, who was 
either an immediate predecessor of Udayana or his contemporary, developed 
a theistic theory in the Vaisesika philosophy. Udayana’s system of thought is 
based upon these theistic traditions. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE WORLD 
Introduction to a translation of the Lakmndvali 


The Laksandvali {L V) may be considered to be a list of the definitions of the 
categories (paddrthaY and their subdivisions in the Vaisesika philosophy. 
In this work Udayana first divides the objects of cognition into things that 
exist {bhava) and absence {abhavd). He further divides the former into six 
categories: substance, quahty, action, universal, distinction, and inherence. 
Finally he subdivides each category into nine substances, twenty-four quali¬ 
ties, five actions, two universals, and four absences. These categories and their 
subdivisions are the unchangeable units of which the world is composed. 

Udayana classifies the categories in terms of the concepts of ^samavetd' 
(that which inheres in things) and *‘samavetavaf (that which has things 
inhering in itself). When the relation between two things is that of samaveta 
to samavetavat, it is simply one of inherence {samavdyd). As we have already 
seen (Part I, Chapter I, By inherence is a form of dharma-dharmin relation. 
The range of inherence is completely subsumed under the range of the 
dharam-dharmin relation. I shall illustrate the relation between samaveta and 
samavetavat by drawing rectangle X representing samaveta above rectangle Y 
representing samavetavat, as seen in Figure 1. The Hne drawn between the 
two rectangles indicates that the thing denoted by X inheres in the thing 
denoted by T. A dotted hne, however, indicates that the thing denoted by X 
does not inhere in the thing denoted by Y, (See Figure 2.) 





Y 


Y 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

One can see how Udayana classifies the categories in terms of X and Y in 
Table 1. 
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TABLE I 


Category 

To be designated by X 

To be designated by Y 

permanent substance 

no 

yes 

impermanent substance 

yes 

yes 

quality 

yes 

yes 

action 

yes 

yes 

universal 

yes 

no 

distinction 

yes 

no 

inherence 

no 

no 

absence 

no 

no 


A permanent substance, i.e., an atom, cannot be designated by X, for an 
atom cannot inhere in anything. It can be designated by Y, since an atom can 
have things inhering in itself. A pot inheres in an atom, but an atom cannot 
inhere in a pot. Inherence and absence can be designated neither by X nor by 
Y. That is to say, these two cannot inhere in anything nor can they have 
anything inhering in them. 

Inherence is the medium (or operating factor) of the ‘relation description’ 
of the world. In other words, in the system described in LV the first five 
categories are related by the sixth category, inherence. (For the time being, 
let us put absence aside.) It is especially in LV that Udayana tries to show the 
structural system of the world in terms of samaveta and samavetavat. 

Note that Udayana classifies or defines categories in terms of samaveta and 
samavetavat, not in terms of samavdya (inherence). The avoidance of the 
term "samavdya" in characterizing the categories is Udayana’s device. The 
convenience of this method is that one can directly refer to either of the two 
factors which constitute the relation called samavdya. If one characterizes 
categories in terms of samavdya, one is also forced to explain the relation 
between samavdya and either of the two factors. 

Although absence cannot inhere in anything, it can have its loci in the 
system of LV. In other words, absence and its locus are not found in the 
samaveta and samavetavat relation, but they are found in the dharma-dharmin 
relation. The sarnaveta-sarnavetavat relation and the relation between absence 
and its locus are especially important among the relations appearing in L V. 
One can illustrate absence, its locus, and the relation between the two in the 
same way as we did in Figures 1 and 2. 

It is helpful to our understanding of the L V system to represent symboli¬ 
cally the definition given in LV. Suppose that two things,x and j, are in the 
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dharma-dharmin relation. The dharma-dharmin relation for purposes of the 
present discussion consists only of two relations: the samaveta-samavetavat 
relation and the relation between absence and its substratum. When we sub¬ 
stitute for the predicate ‘( ) is a dharma of ( )’, we can get ‘^(x, yy 

for ‘x is a dharma o{y"} Similarly, when we substitute ‘5’ for the predicate 
‘( ) is a dharmin of ( )’, we can get x)’ for y is a dharmin of x’. The 

relation ‘being a dharma of’ is the converse of the relation ‘being a dharmin 
of’. It is easy to understand that ‘^(x, y)’ can be rewritten as "B{y, x)’. 
And let us substitute for the predicate ‘( ) is not a dharma of ( )’ by 

'A(x,yy. 

L V expresses the dharma-dharmin relation in several ways according to the 
situation: 


(1 ) X inheres in {samaveta) y. A (x, y) 

(2) X occurs in {yrtti)y. A (x, y) 

(3) y is the locus of (adhikaram) x, B(y, x) 

(4) y has {-mat or -vat) x. B{y, x) 

(5) X does not inhere in {samaveta-tvarahita) y. A (x, y) 

(lit., X lacks the property of inhering in>'.) ^ 

(6) y is not the locus of {adhikaram) x. B{y, x) 


Generally speaking, the word ‘vrtti" may be used to refer to the relation of 
contact, as in the case where fire occurs on a mountain. Adhikaram\ "-mat\ 
and ‘-vaf may also refer to relations other than the samaveta-samavetavat 
relation. In LK, however, these four expressions are always used to refer 
either to the samaveta-samavetavat relation or to the relation between absence 
and its locus. 

We have shown Udayana’s classification of categories in a figure above. 
Now let us examine his classification by using the symbolism we have set 
forth. That which may be designated by the above rectangle X may be 
symbolized by ‘xA (x, y)\ which means x such that x is a property of y. ^ The 
thing which may be designated by the lower rectangle Y may be symbolized 
by yB{y, x)’, which means y such that is a property-possessor of x. Per¬ 
manent substance, inherence, and absence, which lack the power of inhering 
in things, can be expressed by '‘xA{x, yj. Universal, distinction, inherence, 
and absence, which have nothing inhering in themselves, can be expressed by 
yB{y, x)\ 

Sanskrit expressions corresponding to each symbolic expression are as 
follows: 
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{}) samaveta xA(x, y) 

(2) samavetavat yBiy, x) 

(3) samavetatvarahita xA (x, y) 

(4) samavetarahita yB(y, x) 

(It should be added that samaveta here is used in the sense of 
dharmisamavetadharma [a dharma which inheres in its dharmin ], 
which may more precisely express the concept overed by the 
mathematical term xA (x, y)) 

These four complex concepts appear often in LV and serve as the basic 
operative elements of Udayana’s definitions given in LV. Our Texts 5—8 of 
LV, for example, classify categories in terms of samaveta and samavetavat, 
which we have examined. Texts 9—12 state four definitions of substance, 
which are presented in terms of two relations: that between samaveta and 
samavetavat and that between absence and the locus of absence. Text 9 
defines substance as “that which is not a substratum of the constant absence 
of quality”. Text 10 runs as follows: murtatva-rahita-samaveta-samavetatva- 
rahita-murtatva-rahita’amurtatva-rahita-samavetaidtimad vd. (For a translation 
of this text, see Part II, Text 9.) One can easily see that in this long compound 
several basic words, such as Xa-)miirtatva ((in-) corporeality)’, "rahita (lacking)’, 
and '‘samaveta\ are repeatedly used. The word ‘(iiiOcorporeality’ serves as 
the so-called key-word of this definition. Here Udayana defines substance in 
terms of (in-)corporeahty and the samaveta-samavetavat relation. Text 11 
will be discussed shortly. Text 12 is one of the most remarkable examples 
given by Udayana in ZF. It runs: samaveta^samaveta-sarnavetam. (For a 
translation, see Part II, Text 12.) Here Udayana defines substance in the form 
of a compound which consists only of the word "‘samaveta*. The definitions of 
categories other than substance may be understood in a similar way. 

In LV Udayana defines several categories by the same type of definition. 
Here we shall examine two types of examples: Type I and Type II. The 
former is used to define substance (Text 11), earth (Text 20), fire (Text 58), 
and color (Text 131). Text 11 reads: 

(1): [Substance] possesses the generic character that inheres in space 

and a lotus, but not in scent. 
{gandhdsarmvetagagandravindasamavetajdtimat) 

When we substitute ‘x’ for ‘substance’, "y* for ‘the generic character’, ‘/’ for 
‘space’, ‘m’ for ‘a lotus’, and ‘«’ for ‘scent’ in (1), we get (2). 
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(2) : X possesses which inheres in / and m, but not in n. 

It is easy to see that ‘x possesses y can be rewritten in the system ofLFas 
‘x is inhered in by y \ Hence (2) can be rewritten as (3). 

(3) : X is inhered in by that which inheres in / and m but not in n. 

Let the sign represent conjunction. We can then symbolize (3) by (4). 

(4) : B [x,y (A (y, 1) ■ A (y, m) ■ A (y, n))] . 

In the case of Text ll,y is the generic character ‘substance-ness’. Hence, in 
the definition of Type I, an individual manifestation is defined as ‘that which 
is a locus of generic character’. For example, a substance is a locus which is a 
locus of substance-ness. 

Therefore, any x as described in (4) can be symboHzed by (5). 

(5) : xB [x,y(A (y, 0 0, rn) -Aiy, «))] . 

(5) can be rewritten as (6). 

(6) : xA [y (A(y, 1) A (y, m) A (y, n)),x] . 

The definition of earth (Text 20) reads as follows: [Earth] possesses the 
generic character that inheres in a horn and in a horse, but not in hailstones. 
This definition is of Type I. One can attain the same schema as for Text 
11, when one substitutes ‘x’ for ‘earth’, y’ for ‘the generic character’, ‘/’ 
for ‘a horn’, ‘m’ for ‘a horse’, and ‘az’ for ‘hailstones’. The remaining three 
definitions (Texts 41,58, and 131) can be understood in a similar way. 

One can describe the main procedure of Type I definitions as follows: 

(1) Udayana chooses three entities. 

(2) He shows that there is a common property which resides in two of the 
three entities but does not reside in the third. 

(3) He adds the condition that the common property must be a generic 
character. 

What is most important here is that he picks up two entities which share 
a generic character. The number two plays a fundamental role in Udayana’s 
system. For the existence of a generic character at least two substrata are 
required, and the number two is the starting point from which a generic 
character is estabUshed. 

One can illustrate the content of Type I definitions as in Figure 3. 
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Fig. 3. 

Type II is used to define fire (Text 57) and wind (Text 80). The definition 
of the fire runs as follows: Fire is the locus of the color which has the same 
loci as the constant absence of taste {rasdtyantdbhavasamdnadhikaramrupdd- 
hikaramm tejah). Here substance is defined in terms of two relationships: the 
relation between samaveta and samavetavat and the relation between absence 
and its locus. The second is a sort of self-linking relation (svarupasambandha) 
(cf. Note 1 of Chapter I of Introduction). 

Three substances, i.e., earth, water, and fire, serve as the loci of color. The 
constant absence of taste is found in neither earth nor water, but it is found 
in fire; fire never has any taste. Therefore, the locus of the color that has 
the same loci as the constant absence of taste is fire. One may illustrate the 
content of this definition by Figure 4. 


the constant 
color absence of taste 



earth water fire 


Fig. 4. 
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In this diagram ‘x’ indicates what is to be defined, i.e., fire, y indicates color, 
and ‘z’ indicates the constant absence of taste, ‘m’ and ‘ai’ indicate respec¬ 
tively earth and water. Here one should note that, of these three substances 
(m, n, and x), fire (x) alone is the locus of both color (y) and the constant 
absence of taste (z). 

The content of the definition may be expressed by A {y, xB (jc, z)}, where 
the relations of earth (m) and water (n) to color (y) as well as the constant 
absence of taste (z) are not directly indicated. When one takes these relations 
into consideration, one can obtain the following schema: A (y, xB (x, z)) • 
A (y, mS (m, z)) 'A(y,nB (n, z)). 

In a similar way Udayana defines air in Text 80: Air is the locus of the 
touch (tactile sensation) that has the same l6ci as the constant absence of 
color, (rupdtyantdbhdvasamdnddhikaramsparsddhikarano vdyuh.) This defini¬ 
tion is of Type II. Touch resides in four substances: earth, water, fire, and air. 
Of these four substances, air alone is the locus of the constant absence of 
color. Therefore, touch and the constant absence of color share only one 
locus, i.e., air. 

One can describe the main procedure of Type II definitions as follows: 

(1) Udayana denotes three (or four) substances by the expression ‘the 
locus of color (or touch)’. 

(2) He shows that, of these three (or four) substances, there is only one 
possibihty of color (or touch) sharing the loci of the constant absence of taste 
(or color). 

We have thus examined only two types of definitions given inLV. But, as 
we shall see in the following translation, almost all the definitions given in Z. F 
have been expressed in a similar way. That is to say, they are given in terms of 
the predicates A' and and factors such as x 2 indy. In order th^t schemata, 
such as A(x, y)' and ‘^(y, x)\ be meaningful, the two factors,x andy, must 
be clearly distinguished from each other. If the distinction between two such 
factors were obscured, as Nagaijuna assumed, the schemata given in L F would 
make Httle sense. 
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DIFFERENTIATION OF CATEGORIES 
Introduction to a translation of the Kirandvali 


A. THE CONCEPT OF INHERENCE 


In Chapter IV we saw that categories, which are classified in terms of the 
concepts of "samavetd' and 'samavetavaf, are related to each other by inher¬ 
ence (samavdyd). Here we shall examine the concept of inherence discussed 
in basic Vaisesika works, such as VS, PBh, and AF. 

Kanada, the author of VS, defines inherence as “that which produces [the 
notion, ‘This is] in that’ with respect to cause and effect”. (VS, 7.2.29: iheti 
yatah kdryakdramyoh sa samavdyah.y Here one can see that Kanada is 
defining inherence in terms of two kinds of relations: the relation between 
the container (ddhdrd) and the contained (ddheyd) and the relation between 
cause and effect. The container-contained relation is expressed in the words, 
‘This is in that’. But he has not explicitly mentioned by what kind of cause 
and effect two entities, one of which inheres in the other, are related; nor has 
he given a satisfactory explanation of the concepts of the container and the 
contained. Furthermore, he does not speak of qualities, actions, or universals 
as occurring in their substances by the samavdya relation. According to 
Dharmendra Nath Shastri, 


it appears that after the relation ©f samavdya was established in con¬ 
nection with the theory of causation, its scope was extended to the 
subsistence of quahties, movement, or universals in their substances.^ 


Candrananda (about 6th century), who wrote the oldest available com¬ 
mentary on VS, takes the words, “with respect to cause and effect” (kdrya¬ 
kdramyoh) in the above Vaisesika aphorism to include relations between a 
permanent substance and an ultimate distinction residing in it and between an 
individual manifestation and a generic character residing in it.^^ One should 
note here that these two relations included in the relation of causality by 
Candrananda are not relations between an instrumental cause and its effect. 
Thus Candrananda specifies, if not sufficiently, the cause and effect men¬ 
tioned by the author of VS. 
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Prasastapada defines inherence as follows: 

Inherence is the relation between things that are inseparably connected 
and stand to each other in the relation of the container and the contained, 
and also inherence is the relation that causes the notion, “[Such and such 
a thing resides] in this”.^ 

He gives the following examples of pairs of entities, one of which inheres in 
the other: cloth and thread, a mat and Vfrana grass (out of which one can 
make a mat), quaUty (or action) and substances, existence and substance (or 
quality or action), substance-ness and substance, quahty-ness and quahty, 
action-ness and action, and ultimate distinction and permanent substance.^ 
In defining inherence, Prabstapada seems to have paid more attention to the 
container-contained relation rather than to the relation between cause and 
effect. He has reaUzed that the range of the relation of inherence is not 
equivalent to that of causaUty. That is to say, he is aware of the fact that two 
entities, one of which inheres in the other, are not always related by cause 
and effect. He says: 

Inherence is that which causes the notion, ‘This resides in that’, with 
respect to substances, qualities, actions, universal, and distinctions that 
appear as cause and effect as weU as those that do not appear as cause 
and effect.'^ 

Prasastapada has thus elaborated upon Kanada’s definition of inherence. 

Sridhara, the author of the Nydyakandali (NK), is also aware of the 
difference between range of the relation of inherence and that of causaHty. 
He cites examples of things which appear as cause and effect, and which are 
also related by inherence: 

(1) parts and the whole composed of the parts, 

(2) an impermanent substance and its quaUties, 

(3) a permanent substance and impermanent qualities inhering in it, 

(4) a substance and an action residing in it.® 

He gives examples also of entities which do not occur as cause and effect, 
but which are nonetheless related by inherence: 

(1) a permanent substance and its quaUties, 

(2) a substance and a universal residing in it, 

(3) a substance and an ultimate distinction residing in it.^ 

The editions oiKV which have been pubUshed so far stop in the middle of 
the section on quality (guna)}^ Therefore, we lack Udayana’s comment on 
the section on inherence, which in Prasastapada follows at some distance the 
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section on quality. However, judging from Udayana’s brief explanation of 
inherence given in earlier parts of KV, one may say that Udayana uses a 
simple but unique method to define inherence. What Prasastapada under¬ 
stands under ‘the container-contained relation’ is now dealt with by Udayana 
in terms of the dharma-dharmin relation. Udayana was probably the first 
thinker to define inherence in terms of the dharma-dharmin relation. 

According to him, two entities found in the dharma-dharmin relation may 
be said to be in a relation of effect and cause only if the two entities are 
found in a relation such that one of them inheres in the other. A whole pot, 
for example, may be considered as so related to its parts. The whole inheres 
in each comprising part, hence one can say that the whole is the dharma of 
each part. The whole of a pot and each part are thus found in the dharma- 
dharmin relation. One can see that the cause here, viz., the parts, is the 
material cause. A potter and a pot are not found in the dharma-dharmin 
relation, even though they are related by cause and effect. 

The following passage 'm KV clearly shows that Udayana considers inher¬ 
ence from the point of view of the dharma-dharmin relation. 

Earth-ness and the like are lower universals. The property of possessing 
them [i.e., earth-ness and the like] is their inherence [in earth] 

The property of possessing touch is the inherence of touch [in sub¬ 
stance] P 

Thus Udayana m KV understands inherence from the point of view of the 
dharma-dharmin relation. It should be added that the term dharma-dharmin 
relation’ is used here in a narrow sense. Conjunction is, for example, excluded 
from the extension of the dharma-dharmin relation’ here. 

B. DIFFERENTIATION IN TERMS OF DEFINITION {LAKSANA) 

It has been mentioned that categories, which comprise the world and which 
are connected by inherence,must be different from each other in the Vaisesika 
system. The need to distinguish categories often leads one to define them 
individually. The Vaisesikas beheve that one can define an entity by means 
of words. While the Buddhists suffer from the gap between word and object, 
the Vaisesikas hold that there is no discrepancy between them. According 
to them to exist is to be an object of words. As long as an entity is an object 
of words, the entity is one of the factors comprising the world and vice versa. 

In KV Udayana quotes Uddyotakara’s definition of defining character: 
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“The purport of definition is to differentiate [the thing to be defined] from 
[both] similar and dissimilar things”.In the arguments givenin A'F Udayana 
follows Uddyotakara in using definition to differentiate that which is to be 
defined from other things. 

For example, if one looks at a pot and begins to ask, “What are the charac¬ 
teristics of this pot?” He might think he knows, if not exactly, the charac¬ 
teristic nature {svarupd) of the pot by common sense or knowledge from 
experience. Hence, Udayana presupposes that someone might think as foUows: 

If the nature {svarupd) of earth is known, what is the use of defining it? 
If it is known, proving it is senseless. If it is not known, there is nothing 
to be defined.^"* 


Udayana answers as follows: 


No. Although the nature [of earth] is known, it still remains to be 
proved that this nature differentiates each from other things. Thus: 

Earth differs from water, etc., (Hypothesis) 

because of earth-ness (Reason) 

That which does not differ from other things [such as 
water] is not earth, hke water. (Example) 

It is not the case that this [substance] is not earth. (AppHcation) 

Therefore, [earth] differs from other things [such as 

water]. (Conclusion) 


In this syllogism the paksa is earth; the mark {hetu), earth-ness; and the 
sadhyadharma (the property which is to be proved to exist on/in paksa), the 
property of being different from water, etc. A correct mark is supposed to 
possess the following three aspects: 

(1) The mark must be present in the paksa, 

(2) the mark must be present in the sapak^ (that which is similar to the 
pakm in that it possesses the sadhyadharma, 

(3) the mark must not be present in the vipakm (that which is dissimilar 
from the pakm in that it does not possess the sadhyadharma, 

For example, in the syllogism: There is fire on the mountain, because 
of smoke, as in a kitchen, the pakm is the mountain; the sadhyadharma, 
fire; and the mark, smoke. The mpakm here is that which possesses fire, for 
example a kitchen, and the vipakm is that which does not possess fire, for 
example a lake. One can see that the mark, smoke, satisfies the three condi¬ 
tions mentioned above. Hence, the mark is correct in that syllogism. 
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Now let us come back to the syllogism in KV cited before. The mark, 
earth-ness, is present in earth. Hence, the mark possesses the first aspect. Does 
it possess the second aspect? What is the sapak^ in that syllogism? There is 
nothing that is similar to the pak^ earth in that it is different from water, 
etc., from other things than earth, and yet not earth. Therefore, the mark in 
that syllogism, not being present in a sapakp, does not possess the third 
aspect, for it is absent in the vipaksa, that which lacks earth-ness. A mark 
which possesses the first and the third aspects but does not possess the second 
is called kevalavyatireki (that which pertains only to negative concomitance). 
Thus, the Indian syllogism wherein the mark pertains only to negative con¬ 
comitance may be formulated as foUows: 

X differs from that which is not x, 
because of x-ness, 
as in the case of y. 

Answering the question, “What is the defining character?” Udayana 
says, “Defining character is the particular mark pertaining only to negative 
concomitance”.^'^ Hence, as we have seen above, according to Udayana, 
the defining character of earth (prthivT) is earth-ness (prthivitva). But the 
defmiens (the defining expression), ‘earth-ness’, presupposes the meaning of 
‘earth’, which is the definiendum (the expression to be defined) here. This is 
contrary to the general rules of definition.^® Therefore, one might think that 
the statement: Earth is that which possesses earth-ness, cannot be considered 
a definition of earth. 

But one should know that, when Udayana tries to give the defining char¬ 
acter of an entity, he neither enumerates aU the characteristics of the entity 
nor describes the entity by examples. For Udayana, to define something (x) 
means to find a property (y) by which one can distinguish x from the other 
things in the world. In this case, the domain wherein y may occur must be 
equivalent to the domain where the property of being x may occur. For 
example, when one can define earth according to Udayana’s system, one 
should find a property (y) whose domain is equivalent to the domain of the 
property of being earth. Such a property (y) is earth-ness. In the syllogism in 
KV cited earlier, earth-ness is the kevalavyatireki mark, which has no sapaksa. 
That a mark possesses no sapakm implies that the domain of the mark is 
equivalent to that of the property of being the pakm. For this reason Udayana 
holds that defining character is kevalavyatireki. 

As we have seen, for Udayana in KV,Xo define an entity means to eliminate 


(Thesis) 

(Reason) 

(Example) 
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all the things other than the entity.But how can one distinguish one 
entity from others? Let us distinguish ‘pot-ness’, for example, from generic 
characters of things we can see around us. ‘Pot-ness’ is distinguish from 
water-ness, flower-ness, cloth-ness, and so forth. Indeed, one knows that 
there are many things different from ‘pot-ness’, but no one has listed all 
the occurrences of things different from ‘pot-ness’ in this world. Hence, 
if one tries to define the generic character ‘pot-ness’ in this way, one can 
never make the distinction complete. For this reason Udayana shifts the 
direction of intention from positive concomitance to negative concomitance. 
He attempts to find the principle for distinguishing categories in terms of 
negation. 

Here we face a difficulty: if it is impossible to examine all the positive 
instances between two entities in the world, then it will also be impossible to 
examine all the negative instances. For example, it would be impossible for 
anyone to ascertain the validity of the negative concomitance: Where there 
is no fire, there is no smoke. Udayana, however, seems to have passed this 
problem to his followers. 


C. DIFFERENTIATION IN TERMS OF THE MANIFESTOR-MANIFESTED {VYAN- 
JAKA-VYANGYA) RELATION 

In the last section we saw that, according to Udayana, the defining character 
of earth is earth-ness. An earth substance and earth-ness, these two elements 
of the world, are connected by inherence. Prasastapada explains the relation 
between earth and earth-ness: [A thing is] earth by its relation to earth- 
ness.^® He means that one can recognize an entity as an earth substance by 
realizing the existence of earth-ness in the entity. Of course, Udayana follows 
Prasastapada in accepting that theory. But how is it possible to know the 
existence of earth-ness in an entity? That is possible because the qualities 
residing in an entity manifests the existence of the generic character earth- 
ness in the entity 

We have mentioned that the world as understood by the Vaisesikas is a 
hierarchical structure composed of simple elements. We should remember 
that the world as understood by them is also a kind of ‘signal system’, wherein 
the existence of one factor acts as the signal indicating the existence of 
another factor. It is due to this system that one can realize the existence of 
earth-ness in an individual earth existence. 

The Vaisesikas hold that, since a substance possesses qualities peculiar to 
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it, some qualities can be signals that indicate the existence of the substance 
in question. According to the Vaisesika system, smell belongs only to earth. 
Hence it is called the special quality of earth, and manifests the existence 
of earth-ness in an entity. To given another example, the particular kind of 
color, taste, or touch, manifests the existence of milk-ness. Thus smell or the 
particular kind of color, taste, or touch is called the manifestor (vyanfaka); 
earth-ness or milkmess, the manifested {vyangya). Smell and earth-ness (or 
the particular kind of color, taste, or touch, and milk-ness) are said to be in 
the manifestor-manifested relation. 

The manifestor-manifested relation is not symmetrical. That is to say, 
the positions of the manifestor and the manifested cannot be reversed in 
Udayana’s system. Smell manifests the existence of earth-ness in a substance, 
but earth-ness is not considered to manifest the existence of smell. Generally 
qualities residing in a substance manifest the existence of a generic character 
residing in the substance One should note that smell does not manifest the 
existence of an individual earth substance directly. Qualities manifest the 
existence of a general character residing in a locus, then through the inherence 
of that generic character one identifies the locus itself. It should be added 
that categories, such as substance, absence, and inherence, cannot manifest 
the existence of other categories. 

Smell is also the establishing cause (yyavasthakdram) of earth-ness. The 
special quality of earth establishes earth-ness residing in each substance made 
of earth, insofar as it manifests the existence of earth-ness in each earth 
substance. Smell alone can be the establishing cause of earth-ness, even 
though thirteen other qualities are supposed to reside in earth. According to 
Udayana, the thirteen qualities accompanied by smell are not capable of 
manifesting the existence of earth-ness 

Each substance possesses a generic character manifested by its special 
quality. The color that is not shining and does not disappear may be the 
manifestor of the existence of water-ness. Viscidity also may manifest the 
existence of water-ness, since it belongs only to water. Similarly, the color 
that is shining and white may manifest the existence of fire-ness. 

The special quality that establishes a universal distinguishes the category 
possessing the universal from other categories. To use the already familiar 
example, smeD is the distinguisher (yyavacchedahetu) of earth from other 
categories, such as water and fire.^ 

Thus, one can see that a manifestor, an establisher, and a distinguisher 
possess the same function in the epistemological hierarchy as understood by 
the Vaisesikas. 
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D. DIFFERENTIATION OF QUALITIES FROM OTHER CATEGORIES 

According to the traditional Vaisesika doctrine, the six or seven categories 
(paddrtha) should be clearly distinguished from each other. By the time of 
Udayana, however, there had appeared philosophers who did not accept this 
traditional view. For example, Bhasarvajna, who was an immediate predecessor 
of Udayana, did not regard action to be an independent category; as we have 
already seen (p. 26), he considered it as a kind of quahty. Bhasarvajna thus 
challenged the so-called traditional thinkers. Udayana, who wanted to follow 
the traditional way established by Prasastapada, felt the necessity to criticize 
this new kind of view. 

In order to differentiate between categories, Udayana makes good use 
of several methods with which his predecessors, such as Prasastapada and 
Sridhara, were not seriously concerned. Udayana differentiates qualities from 
other categories on the grounds that quaUties alone may possess gradation 
(tdratamyd). Perhaps Udayana was the first thinker in the history of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosophy to use this method effectively. 

The color white, for example, has gradation or differences in degree, so 
that a thing may be white, more white, or most white. In a similar way, a 
thing may be sweet, more sweet or most sweet. On the other hand, the 
generic character ‘flower-ness’, for example, cannot be ‘more-flower-ness’ or 
‘most-flo wer-ness’. 

In the section on water in KV (cf. Text 5) Udayana proves by means of 
the concept of differences in degree that viscidity is not a universal but a 
quality. To the objection that viscidity is an intermediate universal found in 
individual earth substances, such as butter, oil, fat, Udayana gives this reply: 

That is not correct, because there are degrees of viscidity, as a thing is 
viscid, more viscid, and so on. There are no degrees of cows, buffaloes, 
etc., without reference to qualities. We do not say that something is 
‘shghtly cow’ or ‘very cow’ in the way we say that something is shghtly 
sweet, very sweet, and so on. Therefore, as differences in degree (atisaya) 
are limited to qualities and cannot obtain in a universal by its being an 
intermediate universal, viscidity must be a quality.^^ 

E. DIFFERENTIATION IN TERMS OF ‘COOKING’ OR CHANGE DUE TO HEAT 
{PAKA) 

Qualities are divided into two groups in various ways from different points of 
view. To give a few examples, they are divided into those which result from 
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‘cooking’ (or heating) and those which do not, and also into disappearing 
quahties and undisappearing ones. Again, conditional qualities are distin¬ 
guished from natural ones. These divisions are utilized to differentiate be¬ 
tween categories in the Vaisesika system. Here I would like to examine the 
differentiation of categories on the grounds that some qualities result from 
‘cooking’ and some do not. 

Tdka\ which Hterally means the action of cooking, is often rendered as 
‘ripening change’ or ‘chemical change’. It is a special kind of conjunction with 
the fire elements through which the color, taste, and smell, of earth atoms 
disappear and another color, taste, and smell, appear in their place 

The author of VS seems to have been rather indifferent to the problem 
of ‘cooking’. The text of VS, included in a commentary called the Upaskdra, 
mentions ‘cooking’ only once (7.1.6.); and the text of K5,included in Candra- 
nanda’s commentary, mentions it three times (7.1.10,11,13.). Candrananda’s 
explanations of ‘cooking’ are very brief. The author of the Dasapaddrthi 
(seventh century) pays Httle attention to the problem of ‘cooking’. Prasasta- 
pada, however, is seriously concerned with ‘cooking’. He fully explains 
‘cooking’ in connection with his explanation of touch.^'^ Here again Udayana 
inherits the tradition of Prasastapada in admitting the significance of ‘cooking’ 
in the Vaisesika philosophy. 

If butter, which is made of earth, is heated intensely for a long time, it will 
bum and become black. On the other hand, even if water and gold are heated 
intensely for a long time, their color will remain the same. In a similar way, 
the taste of butter will be changed when burned, but the taste of water never 
becomes different even when heated for a long time. Therefore, it follows 
that the nature of the color of earth differs from that of the color of water. 
The taste of earth also differs from that of water in nature. The Vaisesikas 
hold that this difference is due to the fact that the color and taste of earth 
result from ‘cooking’ (pdkaja) and the two qualities of water and the color 
of fire do not (apdkaja). 

Thus, the color, taste, smell, and touch of earth result from ‘cooking’. 
According to Udayana, it is obvious that the first three result from ‘cook¬ 
ing’.^® He explains why the touch of earth should result from ‘cooking’ as 
follows: 

If [the touch of earth] did not result from ‘cooking’, it would be un- 
quahfied (avisista, i.e., the same in all instances), just as number,measure, 
etc., and likewise there would be no particular pain when one touches 
the fangs [or the stinger, etc.,] of a snake, a scorpion, a worm, etc., or 
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[sharp edges of] mkasimbi (cowach), vrscikapdttrikd (nettle), etc. More¬ 
over, the pain would not disappear even when one touched particular 
things such as magic gems and healing roots. There would be neither the 
injunction to touch cows, etc., nor the prohibition against touching 
outcastes, etc.^^ 

One can see that ‘cooking’ goes further than changes caused by differences 
in temperature. Thus reactions which result, or are supposed to result, from 
the action of touching some entity are explained by Udayana through the 
concept of ‘cooking’. 

Just as pdkaja quahties are distinguished from apdkaja, disappearing 
qualities are distinguished from undisappearing. This distinction is also 
utihzed to distinguish substances. 

For example, butter, which is an earth substance, becomes fluid when 
heated, and its fluiditiy disappears as it is heated more and more. Finally 
the butter will be burned. Gold, too, becomes fluid when heated, but Indians 
thought its fluidity never disappeared. In other words, it will not be burned. 
Neither will the fluidity of water disappear. The distinction between dis¬ 
appearing fluidity and undisappearing may be used to differentiate earth 
substances from fire or water substances. 

F. DIFFERENTIATION OF SUBSTANCES {DRA VYA) 

The structure of the world as understood by the Vaisesikas is based upon 
substance, since substance alone can be the material cause of the world. Other 
categories, such as quality, action, and universal, can be elements of the world 
insofar as they rest upon substances. One shuld note that a substance may 
inhere in another substance. For example, a pot inheres in its halves. It is 
only in the case of substance that inherence may relate members of the same 
category. 

The Vaisesikas divide substances into permanent substances and imperma¬ 
nent ones. Permanent substances take the form of a separate atom; imperma¬ 
nent ones, that of an aggregate of atoms, such as a pot or a cow. Substances 
can be neither exclusively impermanent nor exclusively permanent. There 
must be two kinds of substances. Udayana says: 

If earth were exclusively impermanent, there would be an infinite series 
of parts. If any part of some [final whole] were completely destroyed, 
a product [which requires that part but lacks it] would lack its sub¬ 
stratum.^® 
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According to the atomic theory of the Vaisesikas, if a substance is imper¬ 
manent, it can be divided into parts. Hence, if all earth-substance were 
impermanent, any part of an earth-substance could be divided infinitely. 
Every product, however, has for its substratum atoms, which are permanent. 
If earth were exclusively impermanent, there would be no atoms, and accord¬ 
ingly a product would be without its substratum. Udayana continues: 

If earth were exclusively permanent, there would be no means for 
knowing it,.... ^^ 

Udayana holds that one can infer the existence of an atom through a product 
whose existence can be easily known by perception. Hence, if earth were 
exclusively permanent (if earth took only the form of isolated atoms), one 
would have no means of ascertaining the existence of earth. 

Udayana characterizes an atom as follows: 

Thus, since we have proved that the proposition “that which is a product 
has parts” reversible [i.e., “that which is not a product lack parts” is also 
true], we may begin by showing something [i.e., a triad] to possess parts 
because of its being a product and go on until the property of being a 
product ceases with a [final] part. We may then show that this part is 
partless and is the ultimate atom.^^ 

Thus an atom is 

(1) without parts, 

(2) without the property of possessing more than one substance, 

(3) without the property of being a product, and 

(4) not large. 

A triad is the first point where an aggregate of atoms becomes ‘visible’ 
(cdkmsd) in the process of the formation of objects, such as a pot or a cow. 
Though not an atom and a triad are substances, they differ in nature in almost 
every aspect. A triad is 

(1) with parts, 

(2) with the property of possessing more than one substance, 

(3) with the property of being a product, and 

(4) large. 

Udayana does not hold that a triad is composed of two ultimate atoms 
(paramanu), for the atom has no largeness (mahattvd). If it did, it would be 
divided; and an atom is defined as indivisible. Why must the parts of the triad 
have largeness? Because a triad is larger than its parts. Otherwise, we could see 
its parts. Its cause could not make it larger unless its cause aheady was large. 
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Thus Vaisesika philosophers, such as Udayana, were forced to infer an inter¬ 
mediary substance, the diad {dvyanuka), as the hnk between an atom and a 
triad in the formation of aggregates of atoms. 

Sridhara, Udayana, and others hold that two atoms compose a diad and 
that three diads compose a triad. Kanada, however, does not state that 
aggregates of atoms are formed through the diad-triad process. From the 
arguments given in PBh alone, we cannot judge whether or not the theory 
of the diad-triad process of formation was in existence in Prasastapada’s 
time. Udayana in KV refutes the opinion that atoms directly compose a 
triad without undergoing the diad-triad process.The Prakatdrtha quoted 
in the Ratnaprabhd, which is Govindananda’s commentary on Sankara’s 
Brahmasutrabhdsya (2.2.11.), states that three isolatded atoms compose a 
triad, and that in a similar way four atoms compose a caturanuka.^ But the 
theory of the diad-triad process is commonly accepted in the late Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosophy as seen in the Nydyasiddhdntamuktdvali (NSM)^^ or 
the Tarkadipikd 

A diad is 

(1) with parts, 

(2) with the property of possessing more than one substance, and 

(3) with the property of being a product. 

Then how do the atoms, possessing no largeness, produce largeness? The 
number of the atoms produce the largeness of the diad. This diad, possessing 
largeness, is capable of combining with other diads to make a substance larger 
than a diad, in fact larger enough to be seen. This is the triad. 

A triad and each of six atoms comprising the triad are found in the relation 
between a whole and its parts. According to Udayana, the requirement that 
a whole have its parts, i.e., that if a whole has parts, the parts must be wholes 
which in turn possess parts, is 

(1) not niravadhi, i.e., not without an end,^'^ 

(2) not pralaydvadhi, i.e., not able to continue to complete dissolusion i.e., 
at a point where there remains something so small that it is nothing,^ 

(3) not vibhdgdvadhi, i.e., not able to continue beyond the disjunction (In 
other words, this implication continues as long as there is disjunction),^^ and 

(4) niravayavdvadhi, that is to say, ends with [i.e., does not apply to] that 
which possesses no part."^® 

One can see that in the Vaisesika system clear distinctions are made among 
the material causes of the world, i.e., substances, in terms of the relation 
between a whole and its parts. A whole inheres in its part, and a whole and its 
part are found in the dharma-dharmin relation. Hence,impermanent substance 
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inheres in permanent substance, and these two must be distinguished from 
each other so that the dharma-dharmin relation and accordingly the category 
of inherence are established. 

G. DIFFERENTIATION OF UNIVERSALS {SAMANYA) - GENERIC CHARACTER 
{JATI) AND IMPOSED PROPERTY {UPADHD 

Udayana distinguishes universal {sdmdnyd) called ‘generic character’ (jdti) 
from those called ‘imposed property’ (upddhi). He holds that substance-ness, 
earth-ness, cow-ness, etc., are generic characters, and the state of being an 
element (bhiitatvd) and the state of being corporeal (murtatvd), etc., are 
imposed properties. 

The domain where the generic character water-ness is found does not cross 
into the domain where the generic character earth-ness is found. On the other 
hand, both of them are completely included in the domain of substance-ness. 
Thus the domains of the generic characters residing in a substance must fail 
into one of the following relations: (1) the domain of one generic character 
is completely exclusive of the other or (2) one domain subsumes the other 
completely. Thus, the domain of one generic character cannot cross into the 
domain of any other generic character. The domain of an imposed property, 
however, can cross into that of another imposed property. For example, the 
state of being an element (bhutatva) is found in space but not in mind, while 
the state of being corporeal (murtatvd) is found in mind but not in space 

In a similar way, Udayana does not consider the state of being a body 
(sariratva), the state of being a sense-organ (indriyatva), or the state of being 
an object (yisayatva) to be of a generic characterfor if this were the 
case, there would be a mixture (or cross-connection) of generic characters 
(jdtisarnkara). Earth-ness, for example, is found in a pot, but the state of 
being a body is not. The state of being a body is found in a body made of 
water atoms (it is supposed that such bodies exist in the world of Vanina), 
while earth-ness is not. Thus, the domain where earth-ness is found crosses 
into the domain where the state of being a body is found. Therefore, earth- 
ness can be said to be neither higher nor lower than the state of being a body. 
The relation between earth-ness and the state of being a sense-organ can be 
explained in a similar way. According to Udayana, not only a pot, cloth, 
etc., but also universals and absence are objects. Someone might hold that 
‘object-ness’ could exist as a generic character in a universal or in absence, 
but the Vaisesika doctrine does not allow a universal or absence to possess 
its own generic character. Thus, Udayana maintains that there would be a 
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mixture of generic characters if the state of being an object were a generic 
character. 

Udayana thus holds that a mixture of generic characters is an impediment 
to a generic character (jdtibddhakd). The purport of this theory is to maintain 
the presupposed differences among factors comprising the world 

H. THE HIERARCHY OF GENERIC CHARACTERS 

In the Vaisesika system generic characters constitute a hierarchical order 
determined by the extent of their domains. In this hierarchy the highest 
generic character {parajdti) is existence {sattd), all other generic characters 
being called ‘lower’ (apara). Lower generic characters consists of substance- 
ness (dravyatva), earth-ness {prthmtva), pot-ness (ghatatva)^ etc. These lower 
generic characters hold intermediate positions in the hierarchy of generic 
characters. Earth-ness, for example, is placed higher than pot-ness but lower 
than substance-ness. To use Western terminology, the extension of the term 
‘earth’ includes a pot, cloth, etc., which are made of earth, and excludes 
water, fire, etc., which are not earth-substances. Hence lower generic char¬ 
acters are also described as including and excluding generic characters. 

Various generic characters reside in an individual object. For example, 
existence,substance-ness, earth-ness, pot-ness reside in a pot. One can illustrate 
the relations between these generic characters and their locus, a pot, as 
follows. (See Figure 5, where semicircles a, b, c, and d indicate respectively 
the domains of pot-ness, earth-ness, substance-ness and existence.) 
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As one can see in this figure, existence is higher than substance-ness, which is 
higher than earth-ness, which is higher than pot-ness. 

When a pot is broken into pieces, it is no longer a pot. Therefore, the 
generic character pot-ness does not reside in the pieces, but existence, sub- 
stance-ness, and earth-ness still do. Let us continue dividing one of the pieces. 
According to Udayana, one can reach a point where it is impossible to divide 
a small piece into parts. That is to say, one reaches the level of an atom. What 
generic characters reside in one of the atoms comprising a pot? Udayana 
holds that an earth atom does not possess any generic character lower than 
earth-ness."*^ An isolated atom cannot possess generic characters, such as 
pot-ness and cloth^iess. If separate earth atoms did possess pot-ness, all the 
products composed of earth atoms would be pots."*^ This, of course, is not 
the case. At some point in the formation of aggregates of atoms, pot-ness or 
cloth-ness comes to reside in them. 

According to Udayana, a thing is said to be blue through its relation to 
blue-ness, just as a thing is called ‘earth’ through its relation to earth-ness."*^ 
Udayana thus treats the relation between a quality and its generic character 
in the same way as he did the relation between a substance and its generic 
character. As seen in Figure 6 there is a hierarchical order in the generic 
characters residing in the color blue. Existence is the highest as before. (See 
Figure 5.) Color-ness is lower than existence but higher than blue-ness. 

We have mentioned that in Udayana’s system a mixture of generic char¬ 
acters is an impediment to a generic character. But we should remember 
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that the domain of a generic character residing in a quality, for example, 
blue-ness, may cross into that of a generic character residing in a substance, 
for example, earth-ness. Otherwise, there will be no blue pot in the world. 
This type of mixture of generic characters is, however, not an impediment 
to a generic character, for the hierarchy of generic characters residing in 
a substance is considered to be independent of that of generic characters 
residing in a quality. Existence is, of course, common to those hierarchies. 
(See Figure 7.) Each generic character thus holds its determined position in 
the constructural system of the world. 
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(A) In the Vaisesika tradition, Udayana held that the world is composed of a 
certain number of categories {padarthd). An infinite number of individual 
manifestations are included in each category such as substance, quality or 
action. The factors comprising the world must be distinguished from each 
other. In order to maintain the presupposed differences between comprising 
factors, Udayana introduced theories which are new but not contrary to 
those of Prasastapada. Differentiation of categories is one of the primary 
concerns of Udayana in the Kiranavali^ which is a commentary on the Prasasta- 
pddabhdsya. 

The factors comprising the world are connected by inherence, which 
Udayana has defined in terms of the dharma-dharmin relation. In his system 
dharma must be distinguished from dharmin so that the category of inherence 
is established. The clear distinction between dharma and dharmin has become 
the basis of the hierarchical structure of the world. Differentiating substance, 
quality, action, etc., from each other, may be called ‘horizontal differentia¬ 
tion’. What is important is that the differentiation of this type is made in 
terms of the differentiation between dharma and dharmin, which may be 
called ‘vertical differentiation’. The differentiation of the second type is used 
especially in the Laksandvali, which may be regarded as a list of all the factors 
comprising the world. It is in this work that the relation between absence and 
its locus is considered to be a dharma-dharmin relation. 

The world as understood by the Vaisesikas may be compared to a mobile 
hanging from the ceiling. A number of forms, for example, fish, hanging by 
threads move slowly without becoming entangled with each other. If one 
thread becomes entangled with another, the entire mobile will lose its balance. 
The threads connecting the forms may be compared to inherence; and the 
entanglement of these threads, to the mixture of generic characters. 

The structure of the world is thus described in terms of series of parts of 
entities subsisting in the dharma-dharmin relation. The definition of each 
component reflects the entire structure of the world. In this system to define 
an entity means to point out the position of the entity in the entire structure, 
wherein entities are arranged in the dharma-dharmin relation. 

The definition of components of the world has the basic forms: 
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( ) is that which inheres in things, and 

( ) is that which has things inhering in it. 

For example, a generic character is that which inheres in its individual 
manifestation. A substance is that which has things, such as quahties and 
actions, inhering in it. In these examples, an entity is described as that which 
possesses one category, but usually an entity is described as that which 
possesses more than one category. For example, that which we call a ‘white- 
cow’ is described as that which possesses the generic character of cow-ness 
and the quality of the color white. (That an entity possesses cow-ness and the 
color white implies that the entity possesses also earth-ness, substance-ness, 
quality-ness, existence, etc.) 

One may represent a white cow as a member of the class of white cows, 
and also one may postulate the existence of the property of being a white 
cow. In modern Western logic, the class of white cows is the totality of the 
objects possessing the property of being a white cow, or of the object x for 
which the expression ‘x is a white cow’ is true.^ The Vaise^as, however, 
did not admit the existence of a generic character such as ‘white-cow-ness’. 
A generic character must not be a complex. According to the Vaisesikas, a 
white cow is considered to be a complex of the generic character cow-ness 
and the quality the color white, and their locus substance, etc. The Vaisesikas 
hold that cow-ness or the color white is a simple unit.^ 

One of the main reasons why scholars have often said that Indian logic 
is intensional seems to be the fact that Indians described the structure of 
the world in terms of the dharma-dharmin relation, which is one of the 
commonest thinking patterns in Indian logic. The thinking pattern of the 
dharma-dharmin relation allowed Indian philosophers to describe the structure 
of the world by ‘intension’ rather than by ‘extension’. 

(B) The doctrine of Mahayana Buddhism was established by Nagarjuna 
(A.D. 150—250), and the major schools of Indian logic (the Nyaya and the 
Vaisesika schools) were founded some time between the time of Christ and 
A.D. 200. The ten centuries from the beginning of Mahayana Buddhism to 
the disappearance of Buddhism from India saw a series of arguments between 
Buddhist logicians and Hindu orthodox logicians. 

These arguments may be characterized as conflicts between ‘realists’ and 
‘nominalists’. The former accepted not only the objective reality of universal 
but also the existence of substances separate from other categories, such as 
qualities and actions. On the other hand, the latter accepted neither set as 
independents. One can describe differences between the theories of these two 
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currents in terms of differences in attitudes towards the dharma-dharmin 
relation: Realists sought to distinguish the dharma from the dharmin clearly 
while nominalists tried to obscure the borderline between the two. 

Philosophers in ancient and medieval India considered the world as a 
complex possessing a certain structure. Buddhists, who represented anti- 
Hindu currents of thoughts, were no exceptions. Provided that Buddhists had 
inherited that tradition, they endeavoured to lessen the distance between the 
dharma and the dharmin by destroying the hierarchical order of the world. 
Realist, such as the Nyaya-Vaisesikas opposed the Buddhists by believing in 
the existence of the ontological hierarchy of the world. After the arguments 
which lasted between the Buddhists and the Nyaya-Vaise^as for eight or 
nine centuries, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas won. It was Udayana who dealt the fatal 
blow to Buddhist philosophy. 

Udayana’s description of the world’s structure furnished the theoretical 
basis for his proof of the existence of God. The Vaisesika philosophy, which 
was somewhat indifferent to theism in its earlier stage, was now applied to 
theology. Udayana’s philosophy in medieval India may be compared to the 
theological system of Thomas Aquinas, wherein philosophy is a rational 
approach to the realities of God’s world.^ Furthermore, this analogy may be 
extended to the thought of Chu Tsu, who explained the world in terms of a 
hierarchical order and gave a feudalistic model of thought to medieval China. 
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into consideration the fact that cowmess is a generic character and the color white is a 
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We have the following printed texts of the Laksamvali. 

V: Vindyesvariprasadasarman (ed.), LakmmvaU (Raj-Rajeswari 
Press, Benares, 1897). 

P: Gosvamin, S. (ed.). The Laksamvali of Udayandcdrya, {The 
Pandit, Vol. 25.) (The Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1900.) 
(This includes Sesasarrigadhara’s commentary, Nydyamuk- 
tdvali [NMV ].) 

M: Vidyavacaspati, and Sri Sasinatha (ed.), Laksamvali (Dar- 
bhanga, Mithila, 1963). (This includes Bhattakesava’s com¬ 
mentary, [LVP]^ 

G: Jitendra S. Jetly (ed.), Kirandvali included in the Prasasta- 
pddabhdsyam with the Commentary Kirandvali of Udayand¬ 
cdrya (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 154, Baroda, 1971). 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute permitted me to use the 
following manuscript of the Laksamvali in the collection of its Manuscript 
Library: 


Bh: A manuscript of the Lakmmvali deposited at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. No. 786,1887—91, New No., 30 
(folha 6, lines 8, letters 44, character Devanagari, 10 cm 
26.5 cm, paper). 

The editor of the Pandit edition (P) has collated the original manuscript of 
the P edition with the following three manuscripts: 

P-1: Manuscript 1 (Mulddarsapratharmpustaka). 

P-2: Manuscript 2 (Mulddarsadvitiyapustaka). 

P-3: Manuscript 3 (Mulddarsatrtiyapustaka). 

My translation is based upon the P edition except in the following five 
cases: Texts 93, 136, 162, 169, and 182. In the following romanized text of 
the P edition I have underlined the passage that is to be replaced by a passage 
of another edition given in variants, which I have used. This is also underhned. 
Words enclosed by square brackets are words which I have supplied. I have 
numbered the sentences of the text for convenient reference. 
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Laksanavali 

1 Bh laksanavali ganesaya namah. 

pranamya parvatfnatham nityavijnanam isvaram / 
dravyadisarvameyanam karisye lak^navalim // 

1 P-3 parvatikantam 

1. abhidheyah padarthah. 

2. sa dvividhah. bhavabhavabhedat. 

1 M ®dho, bha®; Bh °dha. bha® 

3. tatra nanarthavisayatvarahitapratyayavisayo bhavah. 

1 2 

4. sa ca sodha dravyadibhedena. 

1 M sa sodha; 2 M, Bh ® dat. 

5. tatranityadravyagunakarmasamanyavisesah samavetah. 

6. nityadravyasamavayabhavah samavetatvarahitah. 

7. dravyagunakarmani samavetavanti. 

8. samanyavise^samavayabhavah samavetar^tah. 

1 Bh®tatvara® 


9. tatra gunatyantabhavanadhikaranam dravyam. 

1 M, Bh atra 

1 2 3 4 

10. murttatvarahitasamavetasamavetatvarahitamurttatvarahitamurttatvarahitasa- 
mavetajatimad va. 

1 V, M, G murta®; 2 V, M, G ®murta®; 3 M °rahitasamaveta°; 4 V, M. G 
°amurta° 

11. gandhasamavetagaganaravindasamavetajatimad dravyam. 

1 V, M, G ®mad va.; Bh omits this text. 

12. samavetasamavetasamavetam vi 

1 M ®tatvam va.; G samavetasamavetajatimad va. 

13. tac ca navadha bhidyate prthivyadibhedena. 

1 M®dyate,;2 M®dat. 
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The Garland of Definitions {Laksamvali) 

{Remark'. An asterisked number has a note at the end of this section.) 

Saluting Isvara, the lord of Parvatf, 
who has eternal knowledge, 

I will compose The Garland of Definitions 
of all the objects of cognition, such as substance. 

1. * A category (paddrtha) is that which one can name. 

2. * [First] categories are divided into those that exist (bhdva) and absence 

(abhdva). 

3. * Of these, those that exist are the objects of cognitions whose object is not 

expressible by a negative particle. 

4. Things that exist are of six kinds [namely, substance, quality, action, univer¬ 
sal, distinction, and inherence]. 

5. * Of these, impermanent substance, quality, action, universal, and distinction 

inhere [in things] (samaveta). 

6. Permanent substance, inherence, and absence lack the power of inhering [in 
things] {samavetatvarahita). 

7. Substance, quality, and action have things inhering in them (samavetavat). 

8. Universal, distinction, inherence, and absence have nothing inhering in them 
(samavetarahita). 


SUBSTANCE 

9. * Of these, substance is that which is not a substratum of the constant absence 
of quality. 

10. * Or, [substance is that which] possesses the generic character which (1—a) 

inheres in that which lacks incorporeality and (1—b) [inheres] in that which 
lacks corporeality, and (2) does not inhere in that which inheres in that which 
lacks corporeality. 

11. * Or, [substance] possesses the generic character which inheres in space and in 

a lotus, but not in smell. 

12. * Or, [substance] is an entity that has a samavetasamaveta (that which has a 
samaveta inhering in itself) inhering in itself. 

Substance is of nine sorts: earth, [water, fire, air, space, time, direction, soul, 
and mind]. 


13. 
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1 _ 2 _ _ 3 

14. tamo dravyam na bhavati alokanirapeksacaksurgrahyatvad alokabhavavat. 

1 M, Gbhavati,; 2 G °tvat, a°; V °tvat. a°; 3 V °vat 

15. tamah^^bdavacyatvena vipratipattivisayataya paksatvam 

1 G tamah sa°; Bh tamasa°; 2 V ° tvam,; M, G ° tvam. ^ 

16. alokabhavasabdavacyatayasamprati[)aTtivisayataya sadhyayogitvena sapaksat- 
vam 

1 M °yatvena; 2M sam°;(3^^3) Bh°pannasadhyayogitvena;4 M °vipaya°; 
5 M °tvam. 

17. iti na pak^sapaksayor aikyadosali. 

1 M aikyam dosah. 

18. tamahsabdo dravyavacako na bhavati ^okasabdanyatve sati alokanirapeksa- 
caksurgrahyavacitvad alokabhavasabdavat. 

1 M, G °ti,; 2 V °tvad. alo°; G °tvat, alo°; Bh °tvat. alo° 

19. tatra gandhatyantabhavarahita prthivi. 

20. karakasamavetavajivisanasamavetajatimatf va. 

1 Bhni 

21. sa dvividha nity^tyabhedat. 

1 Bh°dh5. 

22. nityah paramanur anitya karyariipa. 

M nityah param^urupo nityah karj^anipah.; Bh nitya paramanuh. 

23. prthivi tvam nityavrtti ghatapatavrttijatitvat sattavad 

1 M °vrtti, gha°; G °vrttigha°; 2 Bh °patajati° 

24. iti tatsiddhili. 

1 M °ddhir iti. 

25. na ca pak^siddhili. 

1 M°ddhih,;G°ddhih; 

26. ghato gaganavrttitvarahitapatavrttijatimari ghatapatavyatirekitvarahitatvat pa- 
tavad 

1 M °man,; 2 Bh °vyatireki°; 3 M °tvad patatvavad 

27. iti prthivitvasiddhili. 

1 M, Bh iti tatsiddhih. 

28. na ca sattasiddhih 

1 V, M, G satta’sf; 2 M, G ° ddhih,; Bh ° ddhih. 
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14. * Darkness is not a substance, 

because it is perceived by the eyes without the aid of light, 

Uke the absence of light. 

15. * [What is called ‘darkness’ is] the pakm, for there is disagreement as to the 

object denoted by the word ‘darkness’. 

16. * [What is called ‘absence of light’] is properly a sapaksa (an entity similar to 

the paksa insofar as it possesses the sddhyadharma), for there is universal 
agreement as to the object denoted by the words ‘absence of light’. 

17. * Therefore, we do not make the mistake that the paksa and the sapaksa [in a 

syllogism] are the same. 

18. * The word ‘darkness’ does not denote a substance, 

because it denotes something perceived by the eyes without aid of light while 
being different from the word ‘Hght’, 
like the words ‘absence of light’. 

19. * Of these [nine substances], earth is that which is not a substratum of the 

constant absence of smell. 

20. * Or, [earth] possesses the generic character which inheres in a horse and in a 

horn, but not in hailstones. 

21. Earth is of two sorts: permanent and impermanent. 

22. Permanent [earth] is an atom; impermanent [earth] exists in the form of a 
product [i.e., an aggregate of atoms]. 

23. * Earth-ness occurs in permanent [earth], 

because it is a generic character occurring in a pot and in cloth, 
like existence. 

24. We have thus proved [its occurrence in permanent substance]. 

25. * One should not say that the paksa [i.e., earth-ness] is not established. 

26. * For a pot has the generic character which occurs in cloth and which lacks the 

property of occurring in space, 

because it [i.e., the pot] lacks the property of being [a] different [sort of 
thing] from a pot and cloth, 
just as cloth [lacks this property]. 

27. * We thus prove the existence of earth-ness. 

28. * One should not say that existence [mentioned in Text 23] is not estabhshed. 
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1 _ 2 _ _3 

29. gaganam dravyatvetarajatimad bhutatvad ghatavad 

1 G dravyetara®; 2 M °mat,; V, Bh °mat; 3 M, Bh °tvat 

30. ity anumanat sattasiddhih. 

M, Bh iti tadanumanat. 

31. na ca dravyatvasiddhiri. 

IG^ddhih; 

_ » _ 2 _3 

32. gaganadi rupavrttijatimad gunavattvad ghatavad 

1 M °adih;2 M °man; V, Bh °mat;3 M, Bh °tvat 

33. iti dravyatvasiddhih. 

34. karyam trividham sariradibhedena. 

35. bhogayatanam antyavayavi sariram. 

1 V, M, G, Bh tatra bho° 

36. sarirasamyuktam aparoksapratitisadhanam atindriyam indriyam. 

37. jnanakaranajanyatvarahitajnanatvam aparoksatvam. 

1 Bh °rahitatvam ^ 

38. atindnyatvam ajnatasadhanatvam. 

(1 ^ -^1) P4, V, G, Bh ° tvam namajnata®; M °tvam cajnata® 

39. pratiyamanataya bhogasadhanam visayah. 

40. iti prthiviprakaranam. 

M, Bh iti prthivi. 

41. prthivivrttitvarahitahimakarakavrttijatimaj jalam. 

42. tan nityanityabhedad dvividham. 

1 M, Bh °bhedena 

1 2 

43. jalatvam nityavrtti himakarakavrttijatitvat sattavad 

1 M °tvat,; 2 Bh sattavad 

44. iti tatsiddhih. 

• _ 1 2 3 

45. karaka gaganavrttitvarahitahimavrttijatimati snehadhikaranatvad dhimavad 

1 M °mati,; 2 M °tvat,; 3 V, M, Bh °tvat himavad; G °tvat himavat 

46. iti karakayam tatsiddhih. 

47. anityam trividham sariradibhedena. 

1 G °bhedat. 
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29. * Space has a generic character that is different from substance-ness, 

because it is an element (bhuta), 
like a pot. 

30. We thus prove the existence of existence. 

31. * One should not say that substance-ness [mentioned in Text 29] is not estab- 

hshed. 

32. * Space and the like possess a generic character which does not occur in color, 

because they possess quahties, 
hke a pot. 

33. We thus prove the existence of substance-ness. 

34. [Earth] products are of three kinds: body, [sense-organ, and object]. 

35. * The body is the basis of enjoyment and is a final [or complete] whole. 

36. * The sense-organ, connected with [its] body, estabhshes perceptual cognition, 

and cannot itself be perceived by the sense-organs. 

37. Being a perceptual [cognition] means being a cognition that is not produced 
by [another] cognition which is its instrumental cause. 

38. Being imperceptible to the sense-organs means being a means which is not 
[itself] perceived. 

39. The object is a means of enjoyment insofar as it is experienced. 

40. Here ends the section on earth. 

41. Water possesses the generic character which occurs in snow and in hail, but 
not in earth [or lacks the property of occurring in earth]. 

42. Water is of two sorts: permanent and impermanent. 

43. * Water-ness occurs in permanent [water], 

because it is a generic character which occurs in snow and in hail, 
hke existence. 

44. We thus prove [its occurrence in permanent substances]. 

45. Hail possesses the generic character which occurs in snow, but not in space 

[or lacks the property of occurring in space], 

because it is a locus of fluidity, 
hke snow. 

46. We thus prove the existence of it [i.e., water-ness] in hail. 

47. Impermanent [water] takes three forms: body, [sense-organ, and object]. 
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48. 

49. 

50. 


51. 


sariram varunaloke. 
lBh°lok^^ 

jalaparamanav^ paramparyena sarirarambhakah indriyarambhakatvat par- 
thivaparamanuvat. 

(1 -><-l)M°yahsa°;^M°kain°;3 V,M°tvat, 
indriyarambhakatv^m tu S^nasyapyatvat siddham. 

(1^ ^1) M° tvam ra°; 2 Bh rasanasyavyapyatvasiddham 

*<-1) _ 2 

rasanam apyam rupadisu^paiicasu madhye rasasyaivabhivyanjakatvat saktur- 
asabhivyanjakasalilavad iti. 

(1^ -^1) M °su ma°; 2 V °tvat.; M, G °tvat,; 3 M °kajalavat. 


52. rasanasiddhis 
va^ iti. 

tu, ra°;2 G °bdhika°;3 V, M, G, Bh °tvat;(4-^ M-)Bh rupavad 

53. visayas tu saritsamudradir himakarakadih. 

1 M, Bh °samudraW° 

54. na ca karakayah kathinyat parthivatvam asahkaniyam. 

1 G °kathi°; 2 M, G °yam,;;Bh °yam. 

55. anantaram eva svabhavapagamad iti. 

1 Bh anamta°; 2 M °gamad; Bh °gamat 

56. ity apprakaranam. 

V apahpra°; M, Bh ity apah., G apah pra° 

57. rasatyantabhavasamanadhikaranarupadhikaranam tejah. 

(1^ ^1) M °ka’vrttivi°; Bh °kavi° 

59. vidyuttejaA karakavrttitvarahitakarajavrttijatimati va vidyudvyatiriktakarajan- 

yatvarahitatvad akarajavat. 

1 M vidyut; (2-> ^2) M °mati; Bh °mati va.; 3 V, G, °tvat; M °tvat,; Bh 
°tvat. 


1 BJi°tyamta° 

karakavrttitvarahita^ayudakarajavrttijatimad 


va. 


0 ——1) 2 ~ ^ ^ 

lu rasopalabdhih karanasadhya aparoksapratititvad riipolabdhi- 


60. 


akarajam suvarniii. 
lM°dih. 
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48. * [Water in the form of] a body is found in the world of Varuna [the Vedic 

deity of water]. 

49. * Water atoms can produce a body indirectly, 

because they can produce a sense-organ, 

Uke earth atoms. 

50. We can ascertain [that water atoms have] the power of producing a sense- 
organ, 

because the gustatory organ is made of water. 

51. The gustatory organ is made of water, 

because, of the following five quahties: color, [taste, smell, touch, and num¬ 
ber] , it manifests only taste, 

just as water manifests the taste of the flour of barley which is first fried and 
then ground {saktu). 

52. We can prove the existence of the gustatory organ as follows: The perception 
of taste is made by a sense-organ [i.e., the gustatory organ], 

because it is a direct perception, 
like the perception of color. 

53. On the other hand, [water in the form of] an object can be a river, an ocean, 
etc., or snow, hail, etc. 

54. * One should not suspect hail to be made of earth on account of its hardness. 

55. For the property [of its being hard] ceases to exist within a few moments. 

56. Here ends the section on water. 

57. * Fire is the locus of color which has the same locus as the constant absence of 

taste. 

58. * Or, fire has the generic character whih occurs in lightning and in gold and 

gems {dkaraja), but not in hail. 

59. * Or, the fire of lightning has the generic character that occurs in gold and gems 

but not in hail, 

because [this fire] lacks the property of being (1) something other than gold 
and gems, and (2) different from lightning, 

just as gold and gems [lack the property of being (1) something other than 
lightning, and (2) different from gold and gems, and likewise gold and gems 
have the generic character that occurs in Hghtning but not in hail]. 

60. Akaraja, Ht., what is bom from a mine, means gold, etc. 
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61. nanu suvamadikam parthivam naimittikafevatvadhikaraSivad ghrtavad. 

1 Bh °adi; (2“>-^2) M °drava°; 3 V °tvat; M °tvat,;4 V, G °vat.; M °vad 


1 — 2 — 3 

anena parthivatvasiddhav akarajavrttijatimattvasadhane ’pi vidyuttejaso na 
taijasatvasiddhir iti cet. 

1 M, Bh ity anena; 2 M, Bh °siddher; 3 V °nepi vidyuto;4 M tejasa°; 5 V, 
G, Bh cen; M cet — 

na. suvamadikam^ aparthivam atyantagnisamyoge ’py anucchidyamanadra- 
vatvadhikaranatvad 

^ JM na,; 2 vam,; (3^ <-3) M, Bh °ge ’nu°; 4 G ®tvad, 
iti pratyanumanen^arthivatvasiddhau asamsiddhikadravatvena tatsiddhih. 
(1-x-l) M anumanena°; 2 G °ttva°; 3 Bh °ddhav 

l(2-^ -f-2) 3 _ 4 

anyatha parthivatve dravatvam atyantagnisamyoge ucchidyeteti tarko’ nusar- 
amyah. 

1 G anyaya; (2^ <-2) M parthivadra°; 3 Bh dravyatvam; 4 M ucchinattiti 
tac ca dvividham nityam anityam ceti. 

1 V, G °dham.; M °dham ^ 3 ) 

tejastvam nityavrtti vidyudakarajavrttijatitvat sattavad 
1 Bh taja°; 2 M °vrtti,; (3-> -^3) M °tvad 


iti nityatvasiddhih. 
sadhitam tejastvam. 

1 M ° tarn ca teja°; Bh ° tarn ca ja° 
anityam trividham sariradibhedena. 

1 V°dham.; G °^am.; 2 Bh °rabhe° 
sariram adityaloke tasyapi purvavat siddhih. 

1 G sariraram; 2 M, G ^e.; (3;^ *^3) M tasyaparthivatvasiddhih purvavat. 
indriyarn rupopalambhalcain caksun. 

Bh°kain. 

nipopalabdhih karanasadhya kriyatvac chidikriyavad 
1 V, Bh °tvat,J 2 Bh chidakriyadivad 


74. 


iti tatsiddhih. 
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61. Someone may raise the following objection: 

“gold and the like are made of earth, 
because they are loci of conditional fluidity, 
like butter. 

62. “Since we have hereby proved earth-ness [to reside in gold and gems], even if 
you should prove that the fire of Hghtning possesses a generic character that 
resides in gold and gems, you will not have proved this generic character to be 
fire-ness.” 

63. * [We answer:] That k incorrect, for gold and the like are not made of earth, 

because they are the loci of fluidity which would not disappear upon pro¬ 
longed contact with fire. 

64. * From this inference leading to the opposite conclusion, it follows that [gold 

and the hke] are not made of earth, and that their being fire is established 
since their fluidity is not natural. 

65. Otherwise, if they were made of earth, [their] fluidity would disappear upon 
prolonged contact with fire. Such is the Une of argument to be followed. 

66. Fire is of two sorts: permanent and impermanent. 

67. * Fire-ness occurs in permanent [fire], 

because it is a generic character which occurs in hghtning and in gold and 
gems, 

hke existence. 

68. We thus prove the existence of the permanence [of fire-ness]. 

69. The existence of fire-ness has already been proved [i.e., by Text 57]. 

70. Impermanent [fire] takes three forms: body, [sense-organ, and object]. 

71. * [Fire in the form of] a body is [found] in the world of Aditya [the Vedic 

deity of the sun]. We can prove this also as before [cf. Text 48]. 

72. * [Fire in the form of] a sense-organ is the visual organ which perceives color. 

73. The perception of color is made through an instrumental cause [i.e., a sense- 
organ] , 

because it is an action, 
hke the action of an axe. 

74. We thus prove it [i.e., the fact that the sense-organ made of fire perceives 
color]. 
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IS. kartrpreryam karanam. 

lM°nam 

76. dhatuvacya kriya. 

M dhatuvacyavyapar^na. ^ ^ 

77. caksus taijasam nipadisu pancasu madhye nipasyaivabhivyanjakatvad ^o- 

kavat. 

1 G, Bh caksuh; 2 V, °sam; (3-^ -^3) M °su madhye; 4 Bh nipasyaiva a°; 
5 V, Bh °tvat; M °tvat, 

78. visayas tu bhaumadih. 

1 M °adir 

79. iti tejahprakaranam. 

M, Bh iti tejah. ^ 

80. nipatyantabhavadhikaranasparsadhikarano vayuh. 

1 Bh \2^ jP-1,M °bhavasamanadhi°; 3 M °sparsavan 

81. vi^ratig^nah sparse ruparahiladravyavrttih sparsatvarahitasabdanyatvarahi- 
tatvac cnabdava^ 

(l-> <-l) V °nah sparsah; M °nasparsah; Bh °nasparso; 2 M °ttih,; 3 M 
°tataccha°; (4-^ <-4) V, M, G, Bh °tvat ; 5 M °vat. 


82. iti vayusiddhih. 

1 Bh tatsi°; M omits this text. 

83. sa ca dvividho nityanityabhedena. 

1 V, G °dhah. M sa nityanityamedena dvividhah.; M has this text between 
Texts 85 and 86. Bh omits this text. 

- 6”^ ^ ■^1.) - 3 f 5 

84. vayutvam nityavrtti mtyavrttitvarahitavayutvanyatvarahitatvat prthivitvavad 

(1-^ -^1) G °tvam ni°; 2 M °tti,; 3 G °anyavrttitva°;4 G prthibf; 5 M °vat,; 
Bh omits this text. 


85. iti tatsiddhih. 

_M iti nityavayusiddhih.; Bh omits this text. 

86. karyam trividh^M sariradibhedena. 

(l-> -^1) M anityas trividhah; Bh karyam caturvidham 

87. vayutvarn sariravrtti bahyendriyavrttijatitvat sattavad 

1 M ° vrtti,; 2 M utpadyendri°; Bh uptidyarndri° 
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75. The instrumental cause is that which the agent urges himself to use [in order 
to accomplish his original plan]. 

76. An action is indicated by a verbal root [cf. Text 73]. 

77. The visual organ is made of fire 

because, of the following five quahties: color, [taste, smell, touch, and num¬ 
ber] , it manifests only color, 
like light. 

78. * [Fire in the form of] an object can be earthly, [heavenly, or visceral]. 

79. Here ends the‘section on fire. 

80. * Air is a locus of touch and a locus of the constant absence of color. 

81. * [The quality] touch, about which there is disagreement, occurs in a substance 

that lacks color, 

because it lacks the property of being (1) something other than sound, and 
(2) that which lacks touch-ness, 

just as sound [lacks the property of being (1) something other than touch, 
and (2) that which lacks sound-ness, and likewise sound occurs in a substance 
which lacks color]. 

82. We thus prove the existence of air. 

83. Air is of two sorts: permanent and impermanent. 

84. * Air-ness occurs in permanent [air], 

because it lacks the property of being (1) something other than air-ness, and 
(2) that which does not occur in permanent [air], 

just as earth-ness [lacks the property of being (1) something other than air- 
ness, and (2) that which does not occur in permanent things, and likewise 
earth-ness occurs in permanent earth]. 

85. We thus prove its occurrence in permanent substance. 

86. [Air] products are of three kinds: body, [sense-organ, and object]. 

87. * Air-ness occurs in a body, 

because air-ness is a generic character which occurs in an external sense-organ, 
like existence. 
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88 . 

89. 


90. 


91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 


100 . 


101. 


iti tatsiddhih. 

sparsopalambhakam^i^jWyam vayaviyarp^^riipadisu pancasu madhye sparsas- 
yaivabhivyafijakatvad vy^janapavanavad iti. 

1 Bh °bham; (2-> ^2) M °yam riipadisu ma°; 3 Bh °syaiva a° ;4 V, °tvat,; 
M, B^_^tvat^ (5-> ^5) M vyajanavad iti; G vyajanapavanavat. 
visayas m upmabhyamanasparsadhisthanabhutali pranas tu sariradiprerana- 
hetur vayuli. 

(l-> ^1) M tu°; 2 M °nabhutah.; Bh °nubhutarn; 3 P-1, M °rantahpre°; Bh 
°radipra°; 4 M °yur 
iti vayuprakaranam. 

M, Bh iti vayuh. 

sabdatyantabhavanadhikaranain nabhah. 

1 Bh sabdatyarntyamta® 

(sgmj^Qfflz/gn yajanyavisesagunasamanadhikaranavisesadhikaranarn va.) 

1 Bh samyogaja ' '; 2 M °sagunasa°; 3 Bh °adhirana°; P-1 and M omit this 
text. The brackets, ‘( are not used in V and G. 
sabdah kva cid asritah gunatvad rupavat. 

1 Bh sabda; 2 M °tah,; 3 M, Bh °tvat ru°; 4 M, Bh °vad iti. 


(!-► _ _2 (s-^ *^3) 

na ca sabdasya sparsavadasrayah sparsasahakaritvad buddhivad iti. 

(l-> ^1) P-1, M ca spa°; Bh ca sabdah spa°; 2 V, M °tvat; (3-> ^3) M °vat. 


_ 1 _ -2 _ 
na ca kaladyasrayah bahyendriyagrahyatvad rupavad 

1 M °yo,; G °yah,; Bh °yo; 2 V °tvat 


iti parise^t tatsiddhifi. 

1 M, Bh iti.; 2 M °siddhir 
ity akasaprakaranam. 

M ity akasah.; Bh i^asah. ^ 

aniyataparatvasamavayisamavayitvarahitaparatvasamavayisamavayimurtatvara- 
hitah kalah. 

(l-> -<-l) G °yi samavayipa®; Bh°yi’samavayitvarahitapa°; 2 M°yi mu°; Bh 


gaganam aniyataparatyasamavayisamavayityarahitamurtatvarahitajnanasama- 
vayitvarahitadravyanyad amiirtatvad atmavad 

1 G °nam.; Bh °nam; (2-> ^2) M, G ° vayitva®; 3 Bh °murtatvajna°; 4 V, G 
°rahitatvadra°; 5 V, Bh °anyat; 6 G °vad,; Bh °vat 
iti tatsiddhiri. 

1 MMdhir 
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88. We thus prove it [i.e., the fact that air-ness occurs in a body]. 

89. The sense-organ made of air perceives touch, 

because, of the five [qualities]: color, [taste, smell, touch, and sound], it 
manifests only touch, 
like the wind of a fan. 

90. [Air in the form of] an object is the basis of the touch being perceived, and 
breath is the air that acts as the cause for the inner impulses of the body, etc. 

91. Here ends the section on air. 

92. Space is that which is not a substratum of the constant absence of sound. 

93. * (Or, [space is] the locus of that distinction which has the same locus as the 

special quality [i.e., sound] which is produced [by disjunction and sound], 
and is not produced by conjunction.) 

94. Sound resides in something, 
because it is a quality, 

like color. 

95. * The substratum of sound does not possess touch, 

because it does not help in causing touch, 
any more than does the intellect. 

96. * [Sound] does not reside in time, [direction, soul, and mind], 

because it can be perceived by an external sense-organ, 
like color. 

97. * By the method of elimination we thus prove that [sound resides only in 

space]. 

98. Here ends the section on space. 

99. * Time is (1) without corporeality, (2) the inherent cause of the non-inherent 

cause of [temporal] famess, and (3) not the inherent cause of the non- 
inherent cause of inexact [i.e., directional] famess. 

100 * Space is another substance which is (1) not the inherent cause of cognition, 

(2) without corporeality, and (3) not the inherent cause of the non-inherent 
cause of inexact [i.e., directional] famess, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the soul. 

101. We thus prove the existence of time. 
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102. iti kalaprakaranam. 

M, Bh iti kalah. 

103. aniyataparatvasamavayisamavayini miirtatvarahita dik. 

1 ^ —3 5 

104. kalo visesagunarahitamurtadravyanyah murtatvarahitatvad akasadivad 
1 Bh viseguna°; 2 V, G °to mu°; 3 G °yah,; 4 V °rahitatvat; Bh °ratatvat; 
5 M akasavad 

iti tatsiddhih. 
iti dikprakaranam. 

G iti dik prakaranam.; Bh iti dik.; M omits this text, 
jnanatyantabhavarahita atma. 

lBh°yamta° ^ 

paratvasamavayisamavayitvarahitasabdasamanadhikaranakaryasrayo va. 

1 M °sabdanadhi° 

109. jnanam kva cid asritam gunatvad nipavad 
1 M °tam, 

no. iti tatsiddhih. 

— * 1 _ _ 2 3 

111. na ca sarirendriyanam tadasrayatvam karyatvad ghatavad 

1 Bh °ramdri°; 2 M, Bh tadasritatvam; 3 V, G °vad iti., M °vat. 

1 

karyasya tadasrayatve svargadyarthitaya jyotistomadyupadeso na syat. 

1 M svargarthitaya; Bh svagadyarthitaya 

na ca manasas tadasrayatvam karanatvac caksurvat. 

(l-> <-i) Bh °tva caksuvat. 

sa dvividha isanisabhedat. 

1 V°dhah; G °dhah,; 2 P-1, P-2, V, G isvaramsvarabhedat; M sa dvividhah isvar- 
^^_^anisvarabhedat. tatresvarah sarvajna ekah.; Bh sa dvivi isvaranfsvarabhedat. 
ahkuradikam sakartrkam karyatvad ghatavad 
(l-» <-l) Bh amkuradikam karya° 

116. itisvarasiddhih. 

M, Bh iti tatsiddhih.; V, G iti iWarasiddhih. 

117. dvitiyas tv ahampratyayavedyaS. sa ca nana vyavasthavacanad iti. 

1 G, Bh tu; 2 V ° vedyah; 3 M °sthanadasanad; 4 G iti 


112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 
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102. Here ends the section on time. 

103. * Direction is (1) the inherent cause of the non-inherent cause of inexact [i.e., 

directional] farness, and (2) without corporeality. 

104. Time is another substance which (1) lacks corporeality and (2) lacks special 
quahties, 

because it lacks corporeality, 
hke space. 

105. We thus prove the existence of direction. 

106. Here ends the section on direction. 

107. Soul is that which lacks the constant absence of knowledge. 

108. * Or [soul] (1) is an abode of products which do not have a locus in common 

with sound, and (2) is not an inherent cause of the non-inherent cause of 
farness. 

109. * Knowledge resides in something 

because it is a quahty, 
like color. 

110. We thus prove the existence of soul. 

111. Bodies and sense-organs are not substrata of knowledge, 
because they are products, 

like a pot. 

112. * If a product were a substratum of knowledge, one would not have any 

teachings concerning the jyotistoma sacrifice, etc., as something which aspires 
to heaven. 

113. Mind is not a substratum of knowledge, 
because it is a means [of knowledge], 
like the visual organ. 

114. Soul is of two sorts: God and non-God. 


115. A sprout and the like are produced by an agent, 
because they are products, 

like a pot. 

116. We thus prove the existence of God. 

117. The second one [i.e., non-God] can be known through the notion T, and it is 
of many sorts since [many] stages [of it] can be talked of. 
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118. ity atmaprakaranam. 

M, Bh ity atma. 

119. spaiiarahitatve sati murttam manah. 

1V, M, G murtam . 

120. visesagunatyantabhavadhikaranam murttam manah. 

1 Bh °tyamta°; (2-> *^--2) V, M, G °natve sati murtam va.; Bh °natve sati 

mu^ajvamv^^ 

121. prthivivrttiprthivitvarahitavrtttivrttitvarahitagunatvavyapyajatiman visesa- 

gunah. 

(1-^ ^1) G ® vrtti prthi^°; (2-> ^2) G ® vrtti vrtti® 

122. atmapratitih karanasadhy a aparoksapratititvad rupopalabdhivad 

1 M, G ° ya,; 2 V, M, Bh ° tvat 

123. iti tatsiddhili. 

1 M'ddhir 

124. iti manahprakaranam. 

M, Bh iti manah. 

125. iti dravyapadarthali. 

1 M °thah samaptah.; Bh °thavyakhya samapta. 


126. samyogajanyasamyogasamavayisamave tatvarahitasamyogasamyogasamavetavan 

gunah. 


127. 

128. 


vibhagajanyavibhagasamavayisamavetatvarahitavibhagavibhagasamavetavams 

ca. 

1 V, G °van gunah.; M °veto va gunah. ^ 

rupam samyogajanyasamyogasamavayisamavetatvarahitasamyo^samavetavad 
rupatvarahitasamyoganyatvarahitatvat samyogavad 

1 Bh °gajyanya°; (2-> ^2) P-2, V, G °yogasamavetatvarahitasamyogasama°; 

3 V, M, G °vat,; 4 M °samyogajanya° 


129. 


iti gunatvasiddhih. 
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Here ends the section on soul. 
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119. Mind is corporeal but lacks touch. 

120. Mind is corporeal and is a substratum of the constant absence of special 
qualities. 

121. * The special qualities possess the generic character which (1) is pervaded by 

quality-ness, and (2) lacks occurrence in that which occurs [both] in (a) earth 
and (b) that which lacks earth-ness [i.e., non-earth]. 

122. The notion ‘self’ {dtman) is made by a sense-organ, 
because it is a perceptual notion, 

like the notion ‘color’. 

123. We thus prove the existence of it [i.e., mind]. 

124. Here ends the section on mind. 

125. Here ends the chapter on substance. 


QUALITY 

126. * Quality possesses that [generic character] which (1) inheres [both] in con¬ 

junction and non-conjunction, and (2) does not inhere in the non-inherent 
cause of that sort of conjunction which does not result from conjunction. 

127. * Or, [quality] possesses that [generic character] which (1) inheres [both] in 

disjunction and non-disjunction, and (2) does not inhere in the non-inherent 
cause of that sort of disjunction which does not result from disjunction. 

128. Color possesses that [generic character] which (1) inheres in conjunction, and 
(2) does not inhere in the non-inherent cause of that sort of conjunction 
which does not result from conjunction, 

because color lacks the property of being (1) something other than conjunc¬ 
tion, and (2) that which lacks color-ness, 

just as conjunction [lacks the property of being (1) something other than 
color, and (2) that which lacks conjunction-ness, and likewise conjunction 
possesses the generic character which (1) inheres in color, and (2) does not 
inhere in the non-inherent cause of that sort of conjunction which does not 
result from conjunction]. 

We thus prove the existence of quality-ness. 


129. 
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caturvimsatiprakaro rupadibhedena. 
1 M sa ca°; 2 G catuvimsa° 


rasasamavetanilapitasamavetavad rupam. 

1 Bh°vat 

gunatve sati caksurmatragrahyam. 

1 V, G °yam va.; Bh °yam va rupam.; M caksurgrahyam rupam. 
tat saptaprakaram. 

M and Bh omit this text. 

na ca riipagrahakam caksus caksurmatragrahyam rupam ity anyonyasrayatvam 
1 M °suh,; 2 M caksurgrahyam; 3 Bh rupamm; 4 M °asrayah; 5 V °tvam; 
G °tvam;; Bh °tvam. 

nay anagolakadhisthanatvena caksurniriipanat. ^ ^ ^ 

'^Ido rasasamavetandasamavetavan A?//g(vgrg/?toit/k/giP 2 j^g(vg rahitatvan nfla- 
vai. 

1 Bh sukla; 2 M rasasamavetavan; 3 V, G suklatvarahitanildnyatva ° : (4-^ 
<-4) V, M, Bh °tvat nfladivad; G °tvan nilavad 


iti rupatvasiddhih. 

. 1 Mnilarupa” ^ ^ 

nflah svamatrasamavetavan svamatrasamavetavattvarahitaghatanyatvarahitat- 
vad ghatavat. 

1 V, G, Bh ndarn; 2 V, G °tavat; Bh °tava; 3 M rasama°; (4-^ <-4) V, G, 
°vetatvarahitanilanya°; M ° vetarahitanilanya°; Bh ° vetaranyanilanya°; 5 V, 
M, Bh °tvat; 6 V, M °vad; Bh °vat 


iti nflatvajatisiddhih. ^ ^ 

nflatvarahitaghatatvatyantabhavarahitali svasabdarthah. 

1 Bh ° tatyarnta°; 2 M °bhavatvarahitah; 3 M svapada° 

(i-^ -(-i) 

^natve sati rasanagrahyo rasah. 

(l-> -^1) M rasanagrahyo guno 
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130. Quality is of twenty-four sorts: (1) color, [(2) taste, (3) smell, (4) touch, (5) 
number, (6) measure, (7) separateness, (8) conjunction, (9) disjunction, (10) 
farness, (11) nearness, (12) heaviness, (13) fluidity, (14) viscidity, (15) sound, 
(16) knowledge, (17) happiness, (18) pain, (19) desire, (20) hatred, (21) 
effort, (22) virtue, (23) vice, and (24) inertia]. 

131. * Color possesses that [generic character] which inheres in the color blue and 

in the color yellow, but not in taste. 

132. [Or, color is] the quality which can be perceived only by the visual organ. 

133. It is of seven sorts: [white, blue, yellow, red, green, brown, and variegated]. 

134. There is no [fault of] mutual dependence of the following kind: The visual 
organ is that which perceives color, and color is that which is perceived only 
by the visual organ; 

135. * because the visual organ is [also] described as having its seat in the eyeballs. 

136. * The color white possesses that [generic character] which inheres in the color 

blue but not in taste, 

because it lacks the property of being (1) something other than the color 
blue, and (2) that which lacks the ‘color-white-ness’, 

just hke the color blue [lacks the property of being (1) something other than 
the color white, and (2) that which lacks the ‘color-blue-ness’, and Ukewise 
the color blue possesses the generic character which inheres in the color white 
but not in taste]. 

137. We thus prove the existence of color-ness. 

138. * The color blue possesses that which inheres in itself alone, 

because it lacks the property of being (1) something other than a pot, and (2) 
that which lacks the property of being possessing that which inheres in itself 
alone, 

just like a pot [lacks the property of being (1) something other than the color 
blue, and (2) that which lacks the property of possessing that which inheres 
in itself alone]. 

[39. We thus prove the existence of the generic character of the color blue. 

[40. Here the meaning of ‘itself’ (in Text 138) is that which lacks the constant 

absence of the property of being a pot, [i.e., something] which lacks the 
property of being the color blue. 

41. Taste is the quality that is perceived by the gustatory organ. 
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142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 


154. 

155. 


SANSKRIT TEXT OF THE LAKSANA VAU 


sa ca sodha madhuryadibhedena. 

(1->^1) M, Bh sa so° ^ ^ 

ksireksugudasalilesu madhuryadisamye ’py avantarajatibhedasya vidyamanat- 
vad 

1 M °datailesu; Bh ° dalesu; 2 M ° dhuryasya samye; Bh ° dhuryasamye; 3 V, 
M °ye ’pi ava°; G °yepi ’va°; 4 Bh avamtajati°; 5 V, M °tvat; Bh °tvat. 
vise^gunatvasiddhih. 

1 Bh °tvasf 

gunatve sati ghranagrahyo gandhah. 

1 Bh gamdhah. 

jaladav aupadhiki gandhapratitir na svabhavata 

1 Bh jaladav; 2 M ° tih,; 3 Bh svabha 

iti visesagunatvasiddhih. 

lBhvisasa° . 

* _ 0 “^ _ _ _ 

jalam na gandhadhikaranam apakajanipadhikaranatvat tejovat. 

(1-^ ^1) V, Bh °nam pakajarupadhi°; G °nam pakarupanadhi° 


(l-)- (2->- -^l) -^2) 

vayoh pak^tulyatvan na tatra vyabhicarah. 

(1^ ^1) Bh °salyatvam ato na; (2-^ ^2) V, M, G na vya° 


gunatve sati tvagindriyamatragrahyali sparsah. 

1 V, G ° driyagrahyah 
sa trividhah. sitosnanusnasitabhedat. 

1 M°dhah,;Bh"dh’a’ 

0"^ •<“l) 2 3 - - - 

nanv pusnasitasparsasya katham vise^gunatvam tasya prthivivayusadhar- 
anatvat. 

(1-^ ^1) M °sitasya na; Bh °sitasparsasya na; 2 Bh visegu°; 3 M, G °tvam,; 
4 V°tvat; G °tvat; 

pakajatvapakajatvabhyam avant^ajatibhedena visesagunatve naimittikadravat- 
vasy^]^ atyantagnisamy^oge saty ucchedanucchedabhyam avantarajatisad- 
bhavena vise^gunata syat 

1 Bh pakajapakajabhyam avamta°; 2 Bh °tve.; 3 Bh °yamta°; (4^ -M) Bh 
svattpucchedanuchedabhyam avamtarajatibhedena sadbhavena; 5 V, M, G, 
Bh syat. 


1 2 

tatas ca naimittikadravatvasya samanyagunapatho nirarthakah syad 
1 Bh nirartha; 2 V, M, G syat. ^ 
anusnasitasparsasya va pathah syat 
1 V, G syat.; M and Bh omit this text. 
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142. It is of six sorts: sweet, [sour, salty, sharp, pungent, and bitter]. 

143. Although sweetness and other tastes are common to milk, sugar-cane, dry 

sugar, and water, differences do exist in such intermediate generic characters. 

144. Hence we prove [taste] to be a special quality. 

145. Smell is the quality that is perceived by the olfactory organ. 

146. The cognition of smell in water and other [substances] is not caused by the 

original nature [of water, etc.,] but conditioned [by the presence of earth]. 

147. We thus prove [smell] to be a special quality. 

148. * Water is not a substratum of smell, 

because it is not a substratum of the color which results from ‘cooking’, 
like fire. 

149. [Someone might say that air is a substratum of smell, but] one can deal 
with air in the same way as we have dealt with the paksa here [i.e., water]. 
Therefore, our inference does not involve any deviation. 

150. Touch [or tactile sensation] is the quality that is perceived only by the tactile 
organs. 

151. It is of three sorts: cold, hot, and ‘not-hot not-cold’. 

152. The following objection is raised (Text 152-157): “How can ‘not-hot not- 
cold’ touch be a special quality [of earth] while it is found both in earth and 
in air? 

153. * “If it [i.e., ‘not-hot not-cold’ touch] is a special quality in its being a sub¬ 

ordinate generic character [‘not-hot-not-cold-touch-ness’] between the 
property of resulting from ‘cooking’ and the property of not resulting from 
‘cooking’, then conditional fluidity would also be a special quaHty in its being 
a subordinate generic character [‘conditional-fluidity-ness’] between the 
property of disappearing and the property of not disappearing in prolonged 
contact with fire. 

L54. “Therefore, it would be meaningless to list conditional fluidity as a general 
quality, 

L55. “or one would have to list ‘not-hot not-cold’ touch [as a general quality]. 
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SANSKRIT TEXT OF THE LAKSANAVALl 

156. tatas ca vayor bahyendriyagrahyavisesagunapatho nirarthakah syat. 

M and Bh omit this text. 

157. seyam ubhayatah pasarajjuh. 

158. maivam. 

M maivam — . _ x 

1 (2^ - ^2) 3 

159. avantarajatibhedasya ksireksugudamadhuryadivad anubhavasiddhatvat. 

1 Bh avamtarajabhe°; (2-^ ^2) M °syeksuksiramadhuryadivad; Bh °sya 
iksuksiramadharyadivat; 3 M °tvat, 

160. anyatha mahandhakare sparsopalambhamatrena vayur vatiti pratyayo na syat. 

lBh°lambha° 

(l’“^ *^0 2 -3 

161. na caivam sati naimittikadravatvasyavantarajatibhedanubhavah. 

162. 

6 (7->- 8 -<-7) 9 

timan apakajasparsatvat tejahsparsavad ity anumanat. 

(1~^ *^1) M pr tha°; (2-> *^2) G °vrtt°; 3 P-1, Bh prthivivrttipf ; 4 P-2 
°prthivivrttitva°; 5 Bh ° vrttira°; 6 G °man,; (7^ ^7) G ° sparsatejahspa°; 
8 M ° tvat,; 9 Bh tejasparsad ^ 

163. prthaktvasamavetasarvanyonyabhavasamanadhikaranaikadravyasamavetavati 
samkhya. 

G °ranadra° 

(1^ '^) ^ ^ 

164. adav indriyasannikarsaghatanad ekatvasamanyadhir ekatvobhayagocara matir 
ato dvitvam tato jayate/^ 

(l-> *^1) Bh adav am°; 2 G °dhih., 3 M ekatvadvayago°; 4 G matih.; 5 G 
°tvam.;6 V, G°te 

Q"?” V‘0 (2^'<~2) 3 _ ^ _ 

165. d^tjasya pramitis tato’pi parato^ dvitvapramanantaram dve dravye iti dhir 

iyam nigadita dvitvodayaprakriya// 

(l-> ^1) P-1, P-2, M, Bh dvitvatvapramitis; V dvitvatvapramitih; G dvitva- 
pramitih; (2-> ^2) V svato ’pi; Bh tato; 3 G paratah.; Bh paramato; 4 Bh 
°amta°; (5-> ^5) G dve dravye iti dhih. iyam.; 6 Bh °yah// 

166 . samkhyasamavetatvarahitasamkhyasamavayisamai^eTa^i parimanam. 

1 G ° vetva°; (2^ <-2) M ° vetasamavetavat 

sabdasamavayikaranasamavetatvarahitasarvanyonyabhavasamanadhikarana- 
samavetaparimanasamavayisamavetatvarahitadhikaranam prthaktvam. 

1 Bh ° vayisa°; 2 Bh ° tvam. 


-1) Bh ni° • 2 Bh °syavamta°; 3 Bh °bhenu° 

^ ^ . 3/. r 4 . . . ^ 


167. 
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A TRANSLATION OF THE LAKSANAVAU 

156. “In which case then, it would be meaningless to list a special quality of air 
that can be perceived by the external sense-organs [i.e., the tactile organs]. 

157. “This is a snare that catches you on both sides.” 

158. [We reply:] Not so, 

159. for one can actually experience a certain subordinate generic character [i.e., 
that of touch], just as one experiences the sweetness of milk, sugar-cane, and 
dry sugar. 

160. Otherwise, when in complete darkness, one would have no notion that the air 
is blowing merely through experiencing touch. 

161. This being the case, there would be no recognition of the subordinate generic 
character of conditional fluidity [i.e., ‘conditional-fluidity-ness’]. 

162. * The touch of air possesses that [generic character] which (1) is pervaded by 

quality-ness, (2) lacks occurrence in that which occurs both in (a) earth and 

(b) that which lacks earth-ness [i.e., non-earth], 

because it is the touch of that which does not result from ‘cooking’, 

like the touch of fire. 

163. * Number possesses that [generic character] which (1) inheres in that which 

has one substance for its substratum, and (2) [inheres] in that which has the 
same loci as the mutual absence of all [its substrata], but (3) does not inhere 
in separateness. 

[64. * At first, through the connection [in the form] of contact with a sense-organ, 
the notion of the universal ‘one-ness’ {ekatvasdmdnyd) is born. Then there 
arises a cognition (mati) which has both one-nesses for its object, and [the 
number] two {dvitva) is born. 

l 65. * Then comes the valid cognition (pramiti) of the universal ‘two-ness’ {dvitva- 
tvasdmdnya), and after this the cognition of [the quality] two; thereupon the 
cognition ‘[there are] two substances’. We thus explain how [the number] 
two arises. 

66 . * Measure possesses that [generic character] which (1) inheres in the non- 

inherent cause of number, but (2) does not inhere in number. 

67. * Separateness is a locus of that [property] which (1) does not inhere in the 

non-inherent cause of measure, (2) inheres in that which possesses the same 
loci as the mutual absence of all [its substrata], and (3) does not inhere in the 
non-inherent cause of sound. 
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169. 


170. 


171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 

181. 
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SANSKRIT TEXT OF THE LAKSANA VAU 


(!_► -^ 00 “^ _ _ ^ 2 ) 

kalavrttyavrttivibhagasamavayisamavetatvarahitapradhvamsapratiyogitvanad- 
hikaranasamavetatvanadhikaranagunatvasaksadvyapyajatyadhikaranam sam- 
yogali. 

(1^ V, M, G, and Bh omit this part. (2^ ^2) P-1, Bh °vibhagasamave- 
tetarabhavavirodhisamaveta®; P-2 “vibhagasamaveta’ ksaniketaretarabhava- 
virodhisamaveta®; V, G °vibhagasamavetatvabhavavirodhisamaveta°; M°vi- 
bhagasamavetakwmketarabhavavirodhyabhavetarabhavavirodhisamaveta®; 
(,_3 V “yogah?. 

sa]^myonyabhavasam^adhikaranasamaveta vz7y/gflg(g5gmgvfl>^z.sflmflvg/afvflr(g- 
i^sabdasamavayisamavetavan samyogah 

The underlined part being in small letters, the other part is in large letters. 
(1^ ^1) P-1, P-2, P-3, V, M, G vibhdgdsamaveta sarv^yonyabhavasama- 
nadhikaranasamaveta®; 2 P-1, P-2, P-3, V, M, G ®tavan va; Bh omits this 
text. 

samyogas^avetasarvanyonyabhavasamanadhikaranasamavetasabdasamavayi- 
samavetavan vibhagal/. 

(1^ ^1) P-1 ®sabdasamavetavan; (2^ ^2) M ®tavan, samyogasamaveta- 
samkhyatvadicatustayanyakalavrttivrttigunatvavyapyajatiman va vibhagah. 
visesanataya parapratyayanimittam paratvam. 
visesanataya aparapratyayanimittam aparatvam. 

1 P-2 aparatva®; M ’para®; 2 Bh ®mittam apa® 
arthaprakaso buddhih. 
yasmin saty anuragas tat sukham. 

1 M ®gah, 

yasmin sati dvesas tad duhkham. 

1 P-2, V anudve^s 
prarthana iccha. 
jvalanatmako dvesah. 
utsahah prayatnah. 

V, G prayatna utsahah. 
adyapatanasamavayikaranam gurutvam. 
adyasyandanasamavayikaranam dravatvam. 

1 Bh®yamda® 

dravyanisthatvarahitatmavise^gunanisthatvarahitaparatvaparatvanisthatyan- 
tabhavapratiyogijatimad asamavayikaranam. 

1 P-2, V, G dravatvani®; 2 P-2, V, G ®aparatvatyanta®; 3 P-2, G ®yogisatta- 
vantaraja®; V ®yogisattavantaraja®; 4 V, G ®nam snehah.; M and Bh omit 
this text. V and G have Text 184 between Text 180 and Text 181. 
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A TRANSLATION OF THE LAKSANA VAU 

168. * Conjunction is a substratum of the generic character [i.e., conjunction-ness] 
that (1) is directly pervaded by quality-ness, (2) is not a substratum of the 
property of inhering in non-substrata of the property of being a counter¬ 
positive of the absence-after-disappearance, (3) does not inhere in the non- 
inherent cause of disjunction, and (4) does not occur in that which does not 
occur in time. 


169. * Or, conjunction possesses that [generic character] which (1) inheres in a 

non-inherent cause of sound, (2) inheres in the possessor of the same loci 
as the mutual absence of all [its substrata], and (3) does not inhere in dis¬ 
junction. 

170. * Disjunction possesses that [generic character] which (1) inheres in a non- 

inherent cause of sound, (2) inheres in a possessor of the same loci as the 
mutual absence of all [its substrata], and (3) does not inhere in conjunction. 

171. Farness, by acting as a quaUfication, is the cause of the notion ‘[it is] far’. 

172. Nearness, by acting as a qualification, is the cause of the notion ‘[it is] near’. 

173. * Knowledge is that which illuminates objects. 

174. Happiness is that to which we are attached. 

175. Pain is that which we hate. 

176. Desire is wish. 

177. Hatred is a burning [sensation]. 

178. * Effort is endeavor. 

179. * Heaviness is the non-inherent cause of the initial lapse. 

180. * Fluidity is the non-inherent cause of the initial flux. 

181. * A non-inherent cause is that which possesses the generic character which (1) 

is the counterpositive of a constant absence occurring in farness and nearness, 
(2) lacks occurrence in the special qualities of soul, and (3) lacks the property 
of residing in a substance. 
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SANSKRIT TEXT OF THE LAKSANA VALI 


182. 


183. 

184. 


185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 
189. 


dravyatvarahitadhvamsanyatmavisesagunamatranimittatvarahitatmavisesagu- 
\^^arahitarasasparsasnehasamyogavibhdgav^sesavyatiriktaSt^a s2iiw2im . 

1 V, G dravatva°; 2 V, G ° sanyatvavi°; 3 V, G °matrajanakara°; 4 V, G 
°tatyantavise°; (5-><-5) V °narahitabha°; P-2 ° mtvarahitabhd ° ; G°nama- 
trajanakarahitatyantavisesagunarahitabha®; 6 V °tvam samavayikaranam; 
G °tvam samavayikaranam snehah.; M and Bh omit this text, 
snehah sahgrah^etuh. 

1 P-2 °hadi°; V? snehah. samgrahadihetuh.; M sa ca sahgrahadihetuh.; G, Bh 
sahffahadihetuh.; M and Bh have this text between Text 184 and Text 185. 
prthivmttyavrt^:Slrasasamanadhikaranavrtti^S^tvakksadvyapyajatiman 
snehah. 

(1- 1) P-1, Bh °vrttivrtti°; M °vrtti°; (2-> <-2) P-1, M, Bh °tvarahitatma- 
gunavrtti°; V ° rasasamanadhikarana°; (3^ <-3) P-1, V, G, Bh °sabdavrtti- 
guna; M °sabda ttiguna°; V and G have this text between Text 180 and 



sarnskarah. 

1 V, M, G °murtamurta°; (2-> ^2) M, Bh °samavetavan 
vihitakriyasadhyali puhguno dharmah. 

1 P-2, V, G °yaya sadhyah.; 2 M °sadhyapurnguno; Bh pumguno 
nisiddhakriyasadhyaii puhguno ’dharmali. 

1 P-2, V, G °yaya sadhyah.; Bh °yasa; 2 M °sadhyapumguno; G, Bh pum- 
^^_^guno; 3 Bh adharmah^.^ 

^natve sati srotragrahyan sabdah. 

(1-^ -^1) P-1 srotragrahyo gunah; Bh atragrahyo gunah 
iti gunapadarthah. 

M omits this text. 


190. sartiyogasamavetasamyogasamavayikaranasamavetavat karma. 

1 P-1, P-2, P-3, V, M, G. Bh °samavayisama° 

191. tac ca pancavidham. utksepanadibhedena. 

(1 <-l) M ° dham — utkse°; Bh ° dham ukse° ^ 

192. tatradhodesavibhagordhvadesasarnyogajanakam karmotksepanain. 

1 Bh °go urdhva°; 2 V °ma ut°; 3 Bh °narn. 

193. urdhvadesavibhagadhodesasarnyogajanakarn karmapaksepanam. 

1 Bh urdh°; 2 M °bhago ’dho°; 3 G karma apa°; 4 Bh °narn. 

agradesavibhagamuladesasarnyogajanakarn karmakiincanam. 

1 G karma aku° 


194. 
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182. * [The defining character of a non-inherent cause is] the property of that 

which (1) exists, (2) is not a special quality of the soul, (3) is not the instru¬ 
mental cause of soul’s special qualities in general, (4) [is not the instrumental 
cause of] anything else, (5) [is not the the instrumental cause of] disappear¬ 
ance, and (6) lacks substance-ness. 

183. Viscidity is the cause of coherence, etc. 

184. * [Or,] viscidity is that which possesses the generic character that (1) is directly 

pervaded by quality-ness, (2) occurs in that which has the same locus as taste, 
and (3) does not occur in that which occurs in earth. 


185. * Inertia possesses that [generic character] which inheres in things that (1-a) 

inhere in corporeal things and (1-b) [inhere] in incorporeal things, but (2) 
does not inhere in that which inheres in space. 

186. * Virtue is that quality of man that is achieved by [religiously] prescribed acts. 

187. * Vice is that quality of man that is achieved by [religiously] prohibited acts. 

188. * Sound is the quality that can be perceived by the ears. 

189. Here ends the chapter on qualities. 

4CTION 

190. * Action is that which possesses the [generic character] which (1) inheres in 

the non-inherent cause of conjunction, and (2) does not inhere in conjunction. 

191. Action is of five sorts: throwing upwards, [throwing downwards, contraction, 
expansion, and motion]. 

192. * Of these, throwing upwards is the action that causes disjunction in the lower 

portion and conjunction in the higher portion. 

193. Throwing downwards is the action that causes conjunction in the lower 
portion and disjunction in the higher portion. 

L94. Contraction is the action that causes conjunction in the middle portion and 
disjunction at the peripheries. 
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_ 1 2 

195. muladesavibhagagradesasamyogajanakam karma prasaranam. 

1 Bh ® desasamyoga®; ^ ° nam. 

196. utk^panadyakunc^am ca prayatnajam istam 

M utksepanapaksepanakuncanaprasaranam ca prayatnajanyam istam,; 1 V, 
G ° panakunca®; Bh ® panadf canca®; (2-^ ^2) P-1, V ca prayatnajanistham; 
^G^^a prayatnajanistham ^ 

197. na ced gamanasyapi prasahgat. 

(1“> "^1) V ca; M na cet; G na ca; 2 V, G °gad; Bh prasakagat 

198. aprayatnajam karma gamanam. 

lBh°nam. . . 

199. nanu pancaiva karmaniti nopapadyate bhramanadinam sattvad iti cen na. 

1 Bh parncaiva; 2 M ®te,; (3“> ^^3) Bh sattva iti; (4“> M cet — na, 

"*”1) 2 3 _ 4 

200. bhramanadayo pi gamanavise^ ity uktam sastrakrdbhir iti. 

(1“> <“1) V °dayopi; M, Bh °dayo; 2 P-2, V, G karmavi®; 3 Bh ‘^sesa;4 V, 
G^krdbhih. 

201 . karmapadarthah. 

1 M, G iti karma®; V and Bh omit this text. 

(!-► <-1) _ (2-^ <-2) 

202. samavetarahitasarvanyonyabhavasamanadhikaranasamavetam samanyam. 

(1 "^1) G ® tatvarahitasa®; Bh ® tavattvarahitasa®; (2“> ^2) P-1, M ® karanam 

samavetam 


203. 


1 « (2^. (3^ ^3) 

sama^t^vattvarahitasarv^yonyabhavasamanadhikaranasamavetatvarahita- 

sama^lavisesah. 


1 V, G, Bh ®tatvarahita®; M ®tavattvarahitah; (2“> -<-2) P-1 ®samanadhi- 
karanatvarahitah samavetah; M ®samanadhikaranyarahitah samavetah; Bh 
®samanadhikaranatvam; (3->‘ ^3) V, G ®narahitah samavetara® 


204. nityah sambandhah samavayah. 

1 M nityasam® 

205. samavetatvarahitasarvanyonyabhavasamanadhikaranabhavo va. 

1 Bh va samavayah iti bhavah. 


206. nanarthapratyayavisayo ’bhavah. 

1 P-2, V, G, Bh ®arthavisayapratyaya® 
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195. Expansion is the action that causes conjunction at the peripheries and dis¬ 
junction in the middle portion, 

196. and throwing upwards, [throwing downwards], contraction, and [expansion] 
are considered to be [actions] that result from effort. 


197. Otherwise, there would be the unfortunate result that motion is also [an 
action that results from effort]. 

198. Motion is an action that does not result from effort. 

199. If someone holds that there caimot be just five actions because there is 

wandering, etc., he is wrong. 

200 . * For the author of the Sastra [i.e., Prasastapada] says that wandering, etc., is 

a special kind of motion. 

201 . Here ends the chapter on action. 

UNIVERSAL 

202 . * A universal is that which (1) inheres [in things], (2) has the same loci as the 

mutual absence of all [its substrata], and (3) has nothing inhering in itself. 

t 

DISTINCTION 

203. * Distinctions (1) inhere [in things], (2) lack the property of inhering in the 

same loci as the mutual absence of all [its substrata], and (3) lack the prop¬ 

erty of having that which inheres [in things]. 


INHERENCE 

204. * Inherence is a permanent relation. 

205. * Or, [inherence is] the state of possessing the same loci as the mutual absence 

of all [its substrata], and does not inhere [in things]. 


ABSENCE 

206. * Absence is the object of a notion expressed by a negative particle. 
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1 2-3- 

sa caturdha bhidyate pragabhavah pradhvamsabhavo’tyantabhavo ’nyonya- 
bhavas ceti? 

1 V, G sa ca; 2 V, G °te.; 3 Bh praga°; (4-> <-4) Bh ° va anyonyabhavas ceti. 
uttaraikavadhir abhavah pragabhavah. 

1 P-1, Bh °rakalava° 

purvaikavadhir abhavali pradhvarnsabhavah. 

^ P-1, Bh purvakalava®; 2 M abha h; Bh abhava 

tadatmyapratiyogiko ’bhavo ’nyonyabhavah. 

(l-> -^1) P-1, M tadatmyasarnbandhavacchinnapratiyogitakabhavo 
ubhayavadhirahitah sarnsargabhavo ’tyantabhavah. 

1 Bh °vara°; 2 V, G °tasarn°; 3 Bh atyarnta® 

tarkambarahkapramitesv atitesu (906) sakantatah/ varsesudayanas cakre 
subodharn laksanavah^^m// 

1 V, G °tesu saka°; M and Bh omit this text. 


(2) vidyasandhyodayodrekad avidyarajanflcsaye/ yad udeti namas tasmai kasmai 
cid visvatas tvise// 

M and Bh omit this text. 
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207. It is of four sorts: absence [of a thing] before [its] origination, absence [of a 
thing] after [its] disappearance, constant absence, and mutual absence. 

208. * Absence [of a thing] before [its] origination is absence that has one limit at a 

later time. 

209. * Absence [of a thing] after [its] disappearance is absence that has one limit at 

a previous time. 

210. * Mutual absence is absence whose counterpositive is identity relation. 

211. * Constant absence is the absence of a relation, and lacks limits in both direc¬ 

tions [i.e., is endless and beginningless]. 

When Nine, Zero, Six, years had been measured 
from the end of the Sakas [i.e., in Saka 906, 984 A.D.] 

Udayana made the Laksandvali, 
which is easy to understand. 

When the night is Ignorance disappears 

as a result of the prominence of the dawn of Intellect, 

We will salute a certain one who rises up and 
gives splendor to every person and to every place. 


THE END 



NOTES 


^ 'Pada-arthd* literally means the object referred to by a word, but here it means a 
kind or category of objects referred to by words. 

The sum of bhdva and abhdva should constitute all objects of cognition, namely, 
the universe. One might be tempted to translate 'bhavd* and 'abhavd* as ‘presence’ and 
‘absence’, for the counterpart of absence is not things that exist but presence. The sum 
of presence and absence is, however, less than all objects of cognition. Therefore, it is 
not correct to translate ^bhdva' as ‘presence’, although, admitting some amount of laxity, 
one could use the word ‘presence’ to mean not only the presence of an entity but also 
the entity itself. The Sanskrit 'bhdva' refers not only to presence but also to things that 
are present, i.e., existent. On the other hand, 'abhdva' does not mean a thing or an entity 
that is absent. For example, when there is no pot on the desk, 'abhdva' does not mean a 
pot absent from the desk; it means the absence of a pot on the desk. 

Someone might say that the definition of abhdva (Text 3) is too limited for the 
following reason: A pot can be considered as an aobject of the notion ‘the absence of a 
pot is not found there’, insofar as the concept of the pot is a constituent element of this 
notion. We then have a difficulty: According to the definition of abhdva^ the pot under 
discussion should be considered absence, because it is an object of the notion whose 
object or content is absence. But a pot itself is not absence. Therefore, the definition 
cannot be applied to the pot referred to in the notion ‘the absence of a pot is not found 
here’. 

To this objection Bhatteke^va gives a reply in the Laksandvaliprakdsa {LVP), his 
commentary on the Laksandvali, as follows: The definition is concerned only with [the 
object of] the notion that has absence for its [entire] object. {LVP, p. 2, 1.7: abhdva- 
visayakapratyayam dddyaiva lak^nanirvahdt.) He seems to be saying that the definition 
is not applicable to the object of a notion wherein absence is included simply as a 
constituent factor. 

For the historical background of the concept of absence, see B. K. Matilal, The 
Navya-Nydya Doctrine of Negation, Harvard Oriental Series, No. 46, pp. 99-103. 

^ The first four substances, i.e., earth, water, fire, and air, are found either in the 
form of one atom or an aggregate of atoms. The remaining five substances, i.e., space, 
time, direction, soul, and mind, are in the form of one atom. According to the Vai^sikas, 
a substance in the form of one atom is permanent while a substance in the form of an 
aggregate of atoms is impermanent. 

^ One might define substance simply as that which possesses quality. A difficulty is 
presented, however, by the substance at the moment of its origin. At that brief moment 
the substance presupposes no quality, because, according to the Vaisesika doctrine, 
complex entities must follow a simple entity. First the substance arises, then the quality 
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inheres in it. Thus the definition that substance is that which possesses quality is too 
limited; it cannot be applied to the substance at the moment of its origin. This problem 
can be avoided by saying that substance is that which is not a substratum of the constant 
absence (cf. Text 211) of quality. Only during its first moment is a substance without 
quality; it is not constantly without quality. 

We can illustrate the relation of the constant absence of quality to substance as 
follows. Solid lines connecting the rectangles indicate occurrence; dotted lines indicate 
non-occurrence. (Cf. Part I, Chapter IV, Figures 1 and 2.) Note that all three line be¬ 
tween JT and the three Ts are dotted, whereas of the three lines between X and the three 
Ys one is dotted and two are solid. 



substance 1 substance 2 substance 3 

1st moment 2nd moment 3rd moment 


One can analyze the long Sanskrit compound as follows: 

(2) murtatvarahita-samaveta-samavetatva-rahita- 

(1-b) murtatvarahita- 

(1-a) amurtatvarahita-samaveta- 
jati-mat. 

The words underlined here modify "Murtatvarahita" in (1-b) and "amurtatvara- 
hita' in (1-a) modify ^samaveta^ in (1-a). The easiest way to understand the meaning of 
this long compound is to start from the end. Substance is that which possesses the 
generic character which may be defined by (1-a), (1-b), and (2). The generic character, 
of course, is substance-ness, and this is basically defined by (1-a) and (1-b). Substance- 
ness inheres in that which lacks corporeality (viz., space, time, direction, or soul) and in 
that which lacks incorporeality (viz., earth, water, fire, air, or mind). 

Quality-ness and action-ness are ruled out by (1-a). Occurring only in qualities and 
actions, they never inhere in that which lacks incorporeality; qualities and actions are 
always incorporeal. (1-b) is added to avoid making the definition too narrow; without 
(1-b) we cannot be sure that space, etc., possesses substance-ness. 

Proviso (2) rules out a universal like existence, which inheres in that (e.g., a quality) 
which inheres in that (e.g., space or time) which lacks corporeality. But substance-ness 
can only inhere in substance, and no substance can inhere in incorporeal substances. A 
pot inheres in its halves, impermanent substances inhere in their atoms, but no substance 
inheres in space, soul, or time. 

We can illustrate this definition as follows: 
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space, time. earth, water, lire, 

direction, soul air, mind 


(Three three phrases of the text: (2), (1-b), and (1-a) refer respectively to the three hnes 
descending from the top triangle, proceeding from left to right.) 

That (w) which ‘inheres in that (x) which lacks incorporeahty’ (1-a) will be symbohzed 
as follows: 


wA (w, xB (x, incorporeahty)). 

Similarly, that (w) which ‘inheres in that (y) which lacks corporeahty’ (1-b) will be 
symbohzed as foUows: 

wA (w, yS iy, corporeahty)). 

That (w) which ‘does not inhere in that (z) which inheres in that (y) which lacks 
corporeahty’ (2) wiU be symbohzed as foUows: 

wA [w, zA (z, yB (y, corporeahty))]. 

Here ‘w’ indicates substance-ness, and substance is defined as that which possesses the 
generic character substance-ness (w). 

LVP comments as foUows: If substance-ness were defined merely as a generic 
character, the definition would overapply to pot-ness, etc. Therefore, the definition 
states, ‘inheres in a lotus’. But in this case the definition could also apply to flower-ness. 
Therefore, the definition states, ‘in space’. But the definition could stiU be apphed to the 
existence (satta) which inheres in smeU. Hence, the definition states, ‘but not in smell’. 
Thus, existence is ruled out from the definition. {LVP, p. 3, 1.8: jdtir dravyatvam ity 
ukte ghatatvdddv api gatam, ato 'ravindasamaveteti. etdvaty ukte 'py aravindatve gatam 
ato gaganeti. evam api sattdydm gatam, ato gandhdsamaveteti.) 

This definition seems to have influenced the definition of substance in the Sarva- 
darsanasamgraha {SDS), which reads: Substance-ness is the permanent property of 
inhering not in smeU but in space and lotuses. {SDS, p. 215, 1.2: gagandravindasama- 
vetatve sati nityatve sati gandhdsamavetatvam.) What made the definition popular may 
have been its playfulness, a character that other definition below will share. On first 
hearing, one naturaUy takes gagandravinda as a tatpunisa compound, meaning a lotus in 
space, instead of as a dvandva compound, meaning space and a lotus. Thus the definition 
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at first glance, may seem nonsensical. Only on reflection does one see that it makes very 
good sense. 

Skt., Samaveta-samaveta-samavetam: The whole is a bahuvrihi compound of 
which the prior member {Samaveta-samaveta-) is also a possessive {bahuvrihi) compound. 
One can explain in three stages. 

(1) A substance (is an entity that) has a samaveta-samaveta inhering in it. 

(2) A samaveta-samaveta is that which has a samaveta inhering in it. 

(3) A samaveta is an inhering entity, i.e., substance, quality, action, universal, or 
distinction. 

(2) A samaveta-samaveta must be a substance, quality, or action. Universal and 
distinction, in which nothing can inhere, are ruled out. 

(1) A samaveta-samaveta-samaveta must be a substance. Quahty and action, which 
cannot inhere in quality and action, are ruled out. 

14-17 Mimamsakas, such as Kumarila, maintain that darkness is a substance. 
They define substance as that which possesses a quality and an action. Darkness satisfies 
that condition, the Mimamsakas think, because it is black and moves. According to the 
Vaisesikas, however, darkness is not a substance. 

LVP comments on the second branch of Text 14 as follows: If it were said, ‘because 
it is perceived’, it would be overapplied to soul, etc. In order to rule out that possibility, 
it adds, ‘by the eyes’. Still it would be overapplied to a pot, etc. Therefore, it states, 
‘without the aid of light’. {LVP, p. 3, 1.22: grdhyatvdd ity ukte dtmani vyabhicdrah, 
tadvdrandya caksuhpadam. evam ukte ghatddau sa iti dlokanirapekseti.) 

Udayana uses the absence of light as the example {drstdnta) in the syllogism (cf. Text 
14). According to the Nyaya philosophy, darkness, which is the paksa here, is considered 
to be nothing but the absence of light. But the pak^ and the example mentioned in 
a syllogism must be different. Hence, the Naiyayikas might raise the objection that 
Udayana is making a mistake by citing the same thing for both the paksa and the ex¬ 
ample. However, Udayana distinguishes darkness from the absence of light for the 
following reason (cf. Text 15—17): One is not sure whether or not the pak^, i.e., the 
property-possessor, is qualified by that which is to be proved to exist {sddhyadharma), 
although one already knows that a sapaksa is qualified by that which is to be proved 
to exist. 

18 Cf. Text 14. 

1^ Here earth is defined in the same way as substance is defined in Text 9. 

Another playful definition (cf. Note to Text 11); vdjivisdna is not a tatpurusa 
like sasavisdna (the horn of a rabbit), but a dvandva. LVP's explanation of this text is 
similar to its explanation of Text 11: If it stated the defining character of earth-ness is a 
generic character, this would also apply to pot-ness, etc. Therefore, the text states, 
‘which inheres ... in a horn’. But the defining character would still overapply to horn¬ 
ness. Hence, the text states, ‘[inheres in] a horse’. If it said, ‘a generic character that 
inheres in a horse but does not inhere in hailstones’, it would overapply to a horse. 
Therefore, the word ‘horn’ is employed. The words ‘generic character’ are employed 
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to exclude ‘two-ness’ that inheres in both a horse and a horn. {LVP, p. 4, 1.13: jdtih 
prthivitvam ity ukte ghatatve gatam, ato visdnasamaveteti, evam sati visdmtve gatam ato 
vdjipadam, karaMsamavetavdjisamavetajdtir ity ukte vdjitve gatam ato visdnapadam. 
vdjivisdnobhayagatadvitvavdrandya jdtipadam.) 

23 Udayana proves the existence of the atom by proving that there is an established 
substratum, viz., permanent earth, in which earth-ness can reside. L VP says: In order to 
prove the existence of the atom, the text says, ‘earth-ness ... ’ If the text said, ‘because 
it is a generic character’, there would be overapplication to pot-ness. Therefore, the 
words ‘occurring in cloth’ are employed. To rule out the possibility of cloth-ness, the 
word ‘pot’ is employed. The words ‘generic character’ rule out ‘two-ness’ residing in a 
pot and cloth. (ZFP, p. 4, 1.23: paramdnusadbhdve mdnam dha prthivitvam iti, jdtitvdd 
ity ukte ghatatve vyabhicdrah sydd atah papvrttiti, patatvavdrandya ghatapadam. ghata- 
patobhayavrttitvavdrandya jdtipadam .) 

25—27 By showing that earth-ness is found not only in a pot but also in cloth, 
Udayana refutes the following objection: Earth-ness, the paksa here, is not established 
because its substratum is not established (dsraydsiddha) (cf. NMV, p. 22, 1.22.). In 
order to prove the existence of earth-ness, all we need do is to show that there are two 
substances which can be differentiated by means of earth-ness from a third, while not 
being differentiated qua earth-ness from each other. 

In Text 23 existence {satta) is mentioned as the example (drstdnta) in the syllo¬ 
gism. Here Udayana ascertains the existence of this example by proving that existence 
occurs in an established substratum, i.e., space. It is Udayana’s method to ascertain the 
existence of a property by proving that the substratum in which the property can reside 
is established. 

29 As we have already seen (cf. Note 25-27), according to the Vaisesikas, a group or 
set of only one member cannot possess its own generic character. Space, for example, is 
one in number. Hence, there cannot be a generic character such as space-ness. Earth, 
water, fire, and air can have respectively the generic characters earth-ness, water-ness, 
fire-ness, and air-ness. Even though space cannot have the generic character space-ness, 
it can have at least two other generic characters: substance-ness and existence. Therefore, 
in this case, ‘a generic character that is different from substance-ness’ refers to existence. 

One may show that a pot possesses earth-ness and substance-ness, and that space 
possesses substance-ness, etc. But one has not hereby proved that a pot or space possesses 
existence (sa^fa). Why do they have to possess a generic character more extensive than 
substance-ness? The answer is that the substances possess some imposed properties 
(upddhi) which cannot be established by means of their substance-ness. That space 
possesses sound {sabda) can be explained by its substance-ness. That it possesses ‘the 
property of being an element’ (bhutatva), however, cannot be so explained, because 
some substances, such as time and soul, do not possess ‘the property of being an element’. 
(Earth, water, fire, air, and space are called elements.) We cannot explain this state of 
affairs by positing a generic character called bhutatva (element-ness), because such a 
generic character would be cross-connected with ‘the property of being corporeal’ 
(murtatva). (Earth, water, fire, air, and mind are corporeal.) The only generic character 
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by which we can explain space’s possession of bhiitatva is existence {sattd). Space pos¬ 
sesses a quality because of its substance-ness. It is an element because of its existence. 

In Text 29 substance-ness is mentioned as one of the factors contained in the 
thing to be proved (sddhyadharma), i.e., a generic character that is different from sub¬ 
stance-ness. If substance-ness did not exist, there would be the logical fault that the 
sddhyadharma would not be established. Hence, Udayana proves the existence of sub¬ 
stance in order to prove that the sddhyadharma is established. 

‘A generic character that does not occur in color’ refers to substance-ness. In 
Texts 29 and 32 Udayana gives space as the substratum of both existence and substance- 
ness. Note that Udayana proves the existence of a property by proving the existence of 
its dharmin. 

‘Final’ means to be complete. The qualification ‘final whole’ rules out the over¬ 
application to parts of a body. Cf. TSD, p. 31,1.6. 

36 Cf.^F(B), 54,12;LM,p. 23. 

Cf. Text 23. 

Cf. Part III, the section on water. Note 23. 

The plural form, ‘atoms’ (paramdmvah), is employed to indicate that one atom 
alone cannot compose a body. First two atoms compose a diad, then three diads compose 
one triad. Thus, atoms can indirectly compose aggregates of atoms. Cf. Part I, Chapter 
V, F. 

64 Cf.iV57lf,p. 19,1.20. 

67 Among the nine substances, the six substances begjiming with air have no color. 
Hence, these six are ruled out first. Earth and water have taste, but these are ruled out 
by the condition, ‘which has the common locus as the constant absence of taste’. Fire is 
the only remaining possibility. 

One might suspect that time and the like can be loci of color. To this question L VP 
replies as follows: [For x] to be a locus [of means that [y] inheres in [x], Therefore, 
the definition is not to be overapplied to time, etc. {LVP, p. 9, 1.16: adhikaranatvam 
ca samavdyena vivakdtam. tena na kaldddv atiprasahgah.) Although time, etc., can be 
substrata of color, color does not inhere in time, etc. 

68 Cf. Texts 11, 20, and 41. 

69 The compound found in the expression of the mark Qietu) (1.3-5) is intended 
to furnish a reason why fire-ness must occur in both lightning and dkaraja (gold and 
gems). The obvious reason is that the fire of lightning is not different from gold or a gem 
although gold or a gem is different from lightning. Akaraja and hghtning are simply two 
different forms of fire {tejas). This is why fire-ness inheres in both of them. Cf. Texts 26, 
81,84,128,138, and 140. 
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63—64 Fluidity belongs only to three substances: earth, water, and fire. The fluidity 
of any earth substance disappears if that substance is heated intensely for a long time. 
For example, butter and fat, which are made of earth, melt when heated, then burn 
when heated further, and finally become solid. On the other hand, gold, etc., which the 
Vaisesikas consider to be made of fire, does not become solid if the heat is maintained. 
The fluidity of water is natural. Cf. NSM, ad 42 (p. 20,1.22); TSD, p. 36,1.7. 

‘Lightning’ rules out ‘gold-gems-nes5’ {dkarajatva)\ ‘gold and gems’ rules out 
lightning-ness. There is no overapphcation to the number two found in the two things, 
i.e., lightning and ‘gold and gems’; the number two is ruled out by the words ‘generic 
character’. 

71 Cf.iV5M,ad41(p. 20,1. 14). 

72 When one wants to see an object, he brings the visual organ, viz., the instrument 
of perception, into action in order to see the object. The action of seeing is indicated by 
the verbal root \fdrs (to see). Therefore, the existence of the action of seeing is, according 
to Udayana, ascertained. 

78 Cf.i^F,(B)76,7. 

80 The P edition gives in the footnote the following reading of another edition. 
{Mulddarsaprathamapustaka = P-1): nipdtyantdbhdvasamdnddhikaramsparsddhikarano 
vdyuh. (Air is the locus of that which has the same loci as the constant absence of color.) 
Cf. Text 57. 

81 ‘Being (1) something other than sound, and (2) that which lacks touch-ness’ 
means to be color, taste, smell, etc., which occur in fire, water, and earth. Since touch 
lacks the property of being one of these, it must occur outside of fire, water, and earth, 
that is, in air or space. It cannot occur in space because it is different from sound, which 
is the special quality of space. But it must occur in a colorless substance because it is, 
like sound, different from color, taste, and smell. Hence, it occurs in air. The underlying 
idea is that there are at least two entities occurring in a colorless substance. 

8^1 This proof is essentially the same as Udayana’s proof that earth-ness inheres in the 
permanent atoms of earth (Text 23). In both cases the point is that the generic characters 
(earth-ness, air-ness) are unitary. The air-ness that inheres in atoms of air is not a different 
entity from the air-ness that inheres in non-permanent air. 

The reason why Udayana phrases his proof differently here from the way it was 
phrased in the cases of earth, water, and fire is that in each of those cases he could 
establish a generic character by finding two subsets of substances in which their generic 
characters could inhere, i.e., in pots and cloth, hail and snow, lightning and gold. But 
there are no subsets of air. So he simply says that the air-ness in the atoms is not another 
entity than the air-ness in non-permanent air. 

87 The P-1 manuscript (P ed., p. 33, Note 2) and one commentator (Sesasarhgadhara, 
P ed., p. 33, 1.7) read utpddyendriya in place of bdhyendriya. The two words mean the 
same thing because mind {mams) is excluded by both terms. Mind is considered as the 
internal sense-organ. 
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This text is missing in the M edition and the P-1 manuscript. The P edition has 
this passage in parentheses. All the versions except the Bh mss. reads ^samyogajanyajanya 
... ’, but it should read ^samyogdjanyajanya ... ’. This is the definition of space given 
by SDS (ed. by Abhyankar, pp. 218-219), and in \hQ Nydyakosa, s.v. dkasa. 

Space, being only one, has no generic character; so it cannot be defined by a generic 
character, as eaith, etc., were defined. But being eternal it will have an attribute of 
distinction (vwm) inhering in it. We may use this attribute in our definition. ‘Space is 
the locus of that distinction which has the same locus as sound’. But instead of sound, 
the definition says ‘a produced visesa-guna (special quality) that is not produced by 
conjunction’. One may see by exclusion that such a visem-gum can only be sound. 

As we shall see in Text 121, Udayana considers the following sixteen as special 
qualities: (1) color, (2) taste, (3) smell, (4) touch, (5) viscidity, (6) natural fluidity, (7) 
knowledge, (8) happiness, (9) pain, (10) desire, (11) hatred, (12) effort, (13) virtue, 
(14) vice, (15) mental impression, and (16) sound (cf. Note on Text 121 of LV). Of 
these, (1), (2) and (4), when present in earth, are produced by ‘cooking {pdkaja) or 
produced by conjunction {samyogaja). Hence, they are ruled out. (3), (5), and (6) are 
not produced: (3) always resides in earth, and (5) and (6) are always found in water. 
Therefore, they are also ruled out. The qualities from (7) up to (15), which belong to the 
soul, are produced by conjunction, and are therefore also excluded. Thus, sound alone is 
left. It can have three origins according to Prasastapada: produced by conjunction, by 
disjunction, or/and by sound {PBh, G. edition, p. 262, 1.7). The first sound in a sound¬ 
wave emission is produced by conjunction and disjunction; the remaining sound-waves 
are produced by the preceding sounds. Therefore, some sounds are ‘not produced by 
conjunction’ (samyogdjanya). In other words, they are produced by disjunction and by 
sound. Thus sound fits the definition. 

95—97 Substrata of touch are earth, water, fire, and air. According to Text 95, sound 
does not reside in these four substances. On the other hand, time, direction, soul, and 
mind are perceived by the internal sense-organ while sound is perceived by the external 
one. According to Text 96, sound does not reside in these four substances. Thus, space is 
the only possibility left. 

99—100 pqj substances considered up to this point, Udayana has proved their 
existence either by their possession of a special quality (e.g., the smell of earth, the 
sound of space), or by their possession of a special generic character (earth-ness, water- 
ness, etc.). Now we come to time (kdla), which has no generic character because it is 
one in number, and has no special quality because its five qualities (number, measure, 
separateness, conjunction, and disjunction) are common to other substances. 

Udayana proves the existence of time by its being a locus of the non-inherent cause 
{asamavdyi-kdrana) of the quality temporal farness {niyata-paratvd). Qualities are gener¬ 
ally produced by two sorts of causes: (1) a cause in which qualities inhere (an inherent 
cause, samavdyi-kdrana, for example, the cloth which is the inherent cause of the redness 
of the cloth) and (2) a cause in which qualities do not inhere (a non-inherent cause, 
asamavdyi-kdrana, for example, the redness of the threads that compose a cloth). Any 
quality that is produced must have a non-inherent cause. 

Farness iparatva) is of two sorts: exact (or temporal, niyata) and inexact (or direc¬ 
tional, aniyata). It is called exact because what is later to me is also later to you, whereas 
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what is east of me may be west of you. Farness may reside only in corporeal substances. 
The non^nherent cause of temporal farness is the conjunction of time with a corporeal 
substance, and the non-inherent cause of directional farness is the conjunction of direc¬ 
tion with a corporeal substance. Therefore, (2) of Text 99, i.e., ‘the inherent cause of 
the non-inherent cause of farness* may mean direction, time, or a corporeal substance. 
Direction is excluded by (1); and corporeal substances, by (3). 


conjunction farness conjunction farness 



time a corporeal direction a corporeal 

substance substance 


103 Cf. Note to Texts 99-100. 

108 Here ‘products’ means qualities and actions, and ‘an abode of products’ means a 
substance alone. Therefore, (1) rules out members of all categories other than substance, 
and among substances (1) rules out space, which is the substratum of sound (cf. LVP, 
p. 14, 1.17.). (2) rules out direction, time, and all corporeal substances. (NMV, p. 44, 
1.13: dikkdlasarvamurtavydvartandyd). Farness iparatvd) may reside in any corporeal 
substance. For the meaning of ‘products’, see Text 111. 

100 Here Udayana proves the existence of soul in the same way he proved the 
existence of space in Text 94. According to him, insofar as knowledge is a quality, it 
should occur in its substratum, and furthermore the substratum must exist. Otherwise, 
qualities themselves, which are supposed to reside in their substrata, could not exist. 
Therefore, soul, the substratum here, exists. 

112 If permanent substances other than a body, etc., did not exist, apiirva (the 
non-immediate consequence of a cause), being then based upon the body, would be 
destroyed along with the destruction of the body. Accordingly, sacrifices, such as the 
jyotistoma sacrifice, could not have resulted in a heaven which must last a long time, and 
the Vedas, which are supposed to give the instructions concerning heaven, would lose 
their authority. {L VP, p. 14,1.19.) 

121 One can illustrate the content of this definition as follows: 



earth 


non-earth 
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In short, a special quality is defined as a quality that resides in either earth or non-earth, 
but not in both. There are sixteen special qualities all together: (1) color, (2) taste, (3) 
smell, (4) touch, (5) viscidity, (6) natural fluidity, (7) knowledge, (8) happiness, (9) 
pain, (10) desire, (11) hatred, (12) effort, (13) virtue, (14) vice, (15) mental impression 
{bhavana), and (16) sound. (Cf. BhP, v. 91;LEP, p. 15,1.20;P5/i, p. 95,1.24.) Of these 
sixteen qualities, (3) resides only in earth, (5)-(16) do not reside in earth. Therefore, 
one can see that these thirteen qualities are special qualities. One might doubt whether 
the other three, i.e., (1), (2), and (4), are special qualities because they are found in both 
earth and non-earth. But here one has recourse to pdkaja color, taste, and touch, which 
are found only in earth. Cf. Text 162. 

126 i^yp explains as follows: If qualitymess were defined as ‘that which inheres in 
things’, the definition would overapply to conjunction-ness. In order to rule this out, 
the definition says, ‘possesses that which inheres in non-conjunction’. To rule out the 
possibility of diqunction-ness, the definition adds, ‘conjunction’. The portion ending 
with "rahita" [i.e., (2)] is added to exclude existence. {LVP, p. 16, 1.4: samavetam ity 
ukte samyogatve gatam, tannirdsdrtham asamyogeti. vibhdgatvanivrttyai samyogeti, 
sattdnivrttyai rahitdntam.) 

According to Sesasarhgadhara, the part which we have labelled (1) excludes substance 
from the thing to be defined, (2) excludes action (cf. P ed., p. 51,1. 21-22). The latter 
part may need some explanation. There are two sorts of conjunction: (a) conjunction 
caused by a previous conjunction, as the conjunction of the threads of a cloth with the 
cloth itself is caused by the conjunction of the threads with the threads; and (b) conjunc¬ 
tion caused by action, as when a hawk lands on a post. In our present definition we must 
specify the second sort of conjunction, for the non-inherent cause of this sort is an 
action, whereas the non-inherent cause of the first sort is a quality. Without the words 
'samyogdianya^ (that which does not result from conjunction) our definition would be 
self-defeating. 

127 One can produce Text 127 merely by replacing ‘conjunction’ in Text 126 with 
‘disjunction’. 

Udayana defines color as in the case of substance-ness (Text 11), earth (Text 
20), and water (Text 41). This means that the basic theory that a generic character can 
be found in a set whose members are, at least, two, is valid not only in the case of 
substance but also in the case of quality. That is to say, as far as a generic character and 
substrata of the generic character are concerned, Udayana deals with substance and 
quality in the same way. 

If the visual organ were defined only as ‘that which perceives color’, the fault of 
circular definition would apply. But one may define the cakm by its physical position as 
well as by its epistemological position. 

136 translation is based upon the reading of V and G, which reads: ... suklat- 
varahitanildnyatvarahitatvdt .... Cf. Texts 81 and 84. 

138 and V editions have ‘a blue object {nilamy instead of ‘the color 
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blue (nilahy. Texts 126-128 prove the existence of quality-ness; Texts 131-136, the 
existence of color-ness. Text 138 proves the existence of the ‘color-blue-ness*. Thus three 
levels are set out in the hierarchy of generic characters residing in qualities. 

In translating this text, I followed Sesasarhgadhara who takes the negative prefix 
a- of apdkajarupddhikaranatvdt for qualifying -adhikaram, not -pdkaja. Cf. NMV, p. 55, 
1. 1-2: na pdkajanipddhikaramm apdkajarCipddhikaranam pdkajarupdmdhikaranatvdd 
ity arthah. Among the colors of substances, it is only the color of earth that results from 
‘cooking’ (pdkaja)^ and it is only in earth that smeU resides. Therefore, it something is 
not a substratum of the color which results from ‘cooking’, it is not a substratum of 
smell. 

The opponent takes ‘not-hot not-cold’ touch for the combination of ‘not-hot’ 
touch and ‘not-cold’ touch. Focusing on the former, he admits the existence of the 
generic character apdkajatva (the property of not resulting from ‘cooking’). For example, 
air does not become hot until it is ‘cooked’ or heated. Then, focusing on the latter, he 
admits the existence of the generic character pdkajatva (the property of resulting from 
‘cooking’). Air becomes not-cold when it is ‘cooked’ or heated. 

162 translation is based upon the reading of the edition Mulddarsapratharm- 
pustaka (P-1) quoted in the footnote to this text of the P edition, and the Bh mss.: 
prthivivrttiprthivitvarahitavrttitvarahita. ... We have come across this compound in Text 
121, where special quality is defined. 

Text 162 means that the touch of air does not occur in earth, because it does not 
result from ‘cooking’, just as the touch of fire does not result from ‘cooking’. The point 
is that the touches of air and fire do not result from ‘cooking’ while the touch of earth 
does. 

It seems to me that the reading of the P edition and M edition does not make sense. 
The reading of these two editions runs as follows: 

The touch of air possesses the generic character which (1) is [directly] pervaded 
by quality-ness, (2) inheres in that which inheres in earth, and (3) does not inhere in 
that which inheres in that which lacks earth-ness, ... . (P, p. 56, 1.15: vdyusparsah 
prthivivrttivrttiprthivitvarahitavrttivrttitvarahitagunatvavydpyajdtimdn ... .) One can 
illustrate the content of this definition as below: 



Proviso (2) in the P edition indicates that the generic character to be defined here 
(i.e., touch-ness) inheres in that which inheres in earth. Proviso (3) indicates that the 
generic character does not inhere in that which inheres in non-earth. In short, (2) and (3) 
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indicate that the generic character in question resides only in earth. This definition, 
however, does not distinguish the touch of earth, which results from ‘cooking’, from the 
touch of air, which does not. The point of the definition given in Text 162 is that the 
touch of air, which is not pdkaja, is different from the touch of earth, which is pdkaja. 
Therefore, it seems that the P edition does not make sense. 

^'Ekadravya" (ht., one-substance), being a possessive compound, means ‘that 
which has one substance for its substratum’. Substance-ness, color, taste, smell, disjunc¬ 
tion, etc., have more than one locus. Therefore, they are ruled out by (1). Prasastapada 
informs us that number is a quality which sometimes inheres in a single substance and 
sometimes inheres in more than one substance {PBh, p. Ill, 1.3: sd punar ekadravyd 
cdnekadravyd ca). It is only the number one {ekatva) that is ''ekadravya\ i.e., that which 
inheres one substance. But this property of being able to inhere in a single substance 
distinguishes number from all other qualities except separateness. An action, however, 
may have only one locus; action^ess inheres in that which has one substance for its 
substratum. (2) excludes an action. 

‘That which has the same loci as the mutual absence of aU [its substrata] ’ {sarvdnyo- 
nydbhdvasamdnddhikarand) means that which possesses at least two loci (or that which 
inheres in more than one thing [anekasamaveta]). 

For example, pot-ness inheres in more than one substratum, i.e., a pot and it is 
only common sense that aU pots are different from each other. Pot 1, for example, is 
different from pot 2, pot 3, and so on. To use Indian terminology, pot 1 ‘possesses 
mutual absences’ of pot 2, pot 3, pot 4, and so on. Thus, pot 1 possesses the mutual 
absences of all the pots other than itself. Similarly, pot 2 possesses the mutual absences 
of pot 1, pot 3, and so on. Since pot-ness resides in pot 1, pot-ness possesses the same 
locus, pot 1, as the mutual absence of aU the pots except pot 1. Pot-ness resides in pot 
2, and pot-ness possesses the same locus, pot 2, as the mutual absence of aU the pots 
except pot 2. One can consider cases of pot 2, pot 4, etc., in a similar way. (See the 
figure below.) Thus a generic character has the same loci as the mutual absence of all its 
substrata; a generic character has at least two loci. 



X = pot-ness,= pot l,y 2 - pot l.y^ = pot 3 

Still there would be overapplication to separateness, which has the same loci as the 
mutual absence of all its substrata, and also inheres in a single substance. (3) rules out 
separateness as well as existence. 

This definition seems to have influenced that in the Kanddarahasya {KR), which 
reads: ekamdtravrttivrttitve sati prthaktvdnydnekavrttivrttigumtvavydpyajdtimattvam. 
(p. 67,1.4.) 
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164—165 xhese two verses are quoted in SDS (p. 221, 1.6—9), and the way the 
number ‘two’ arises is explained in SDS as follows: “At first, there is the contact of a 
sense-organ with an object (1). Then arises the knowledge of the universal ‘one-ness’ 
(ekatvasdmdnya) (2). Then arises the distinguishing perception {apeksdhuddhi) by which 
one apprehends ‘this is one’, ‘this is one’, and so on (3). Then arises the quality two 
(dvitva) (4). Then arises the knowledge of the universal ‘two-ness’ (dvitvatva) (5). Then 
arises the knowledge of the quality two {dvitva) (6). Then arises the cognition ‘there are 
two substances’ (7). {SDS, p. 221, 1.6-9: tatra prathamam indriydrthasamnikarsah (1). 
tasmdd ekatvasdmdnyajmnam (2). tato *peksdbuddhih (3). tato dvitvotpattih (4). tato 
dvitvatvasdmdnyajmnam (5). tasmdd dvitvagunaffidnam (6). tato dve dravye iti dhih 
(7).) Cf. Faddegon, p. 201. 


166 Measure is the non4nherent cause of number. ‘That which inheres m the non- 
inherent cause of number’ refers to existence, quality-ness, or measure-ness. In order to 
rule out the first two, the author adds (2): ‘but does not inhere in number’. The first 
two inhere in number. 

167 According to NMV (p. 61, 1.19), (1) excludes the overapplication of the defini¬ 
tion to number, measure, and aggregation (or special inner connection, pracaya). PBh 
(p. 131, 1.5.) says that impermanent large measure is caused by number, measure, and 
aggregation. Still it is possible to overapply the definition to color, taste, smell, etc., 
since their generic characters do not inhere in any non-inherent cause of measure. (2) 
rules out the possibility of color, etc. (cf. Note to Text 163, (2).). Because of (2), the 
thing to be defined can be neither a substance nor an action. Still the definition may 
overapply to conjunction and disjunction. (3) rules out these possibilities. Both disjunc¬ 
tion and conjunction are non-inherent causes of sound. The definition says, ‘ ... is a 
locus of that which ... ’. Thus, distinction, inherence, or absence cannot be applied to 
any of these three. Neither of these three can be a locus. Therefore, the definition refers 
only to separateness. 

168 ( 1 ) rules out existence {satta) and all categories {paddrtha) other than universal. 
(2) means a generic character which does not occur [lit. is not a locus of occurrence] in 
[a quality] which is not the counter positive to [lit. which is not a locus of counter- 
positive-ness of] an absence-after-disappearance. This proviso rules out the generic 
characters of all qualities that may be permanent. Thus color-ness does occur in color, 
and the color that is found in the atoms of earth, water, and fire is permanent, so it can 
never be the counterpositive to the absence-after-disappearance of color. This proviso 
rules out a great deal because all the qualities except smell, disjunction, and conjunction 
occur in permanent substances. Smell is always impermanent {NSM, ad. 102: sarvo *pi 
gandho *nitya eva;). Disjunction and conjunction are also always impermanent, because 
they succeed one another. (3) rules out digunction, for the non-inherent cause of the 
disjunction, e.g., of a pot, is the disjunction of its halves. (4) rules out smell. Smell-ness 
occurs in smell which does not occur in time. ‘Time does not smell’, i.e., has no smell. 
On the other hand, conjunction-ness does not occur in a quality that fails to occur in 
time, because it does occur in conjunction which does occur in time. For example, a 
man and time are connected by conjunction. 
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169—170 The p edition has sarvdnyonydhhdvasamdnddhikaramsamaveta (-vibhagdsa’ 
mavdyisamavetatvarahita-) sabddsamavdyisamavetavdn samyogah, the part in parentheses 
being in small letters; the other part being in large letters. By presenting the definition 
in this way the text follows the directions of the commentator who states that the 
portion ^vibhdga ... rahita' must be drawn from the previous definition (as Text 168, 
(3)). However, the footnote to this text states that P-1, P-2, and P-3 have the reading; 
vibhdgdsamavetasarvdnyonydbhdvasamdnddhikaranasamavetasabddsamavdyisamavetavdn 
(p. 63). The V, M, and G editions also have the latter reading, on which my translation 
is based. 

Text 169 and Text 170 have (1) and (2) in common. The difference between the two 
is that (3) in Text 169 reads ‘does not inhere in disjunction’, while (3) in Text 170 reads 
‘does not inhere in conjunction’. (2) rules out color-ness, smell-ness, etc., for ‘to be the 
possessor of the same lod as the mutual absence of all [its substrata] ’ implies to reside in 
at least two loci (cf. Note to Text 163, (2)). It is possible for color, smell, etc., to reside 
only in one locus. Disjunction and conjunction are non-inherent causes of sound. (3) 
rules out disjunction. Therefore, the definition must refer to conjunction. 

173 Cf.Z,Af,p.24. 

178-180 Cf.IAf,p.31. 


1®1 The text is defining the non^nherent cause by saying that it must possess a 
certain universal, i.e., ‘non^nherent-cause^iess’. Proviso (1) states that this universal must 
be the counterpositive (pratiyogin) of an absence which resides in farness and nearness. 
This is to say that the universal must never occur in farness and nearness. Thus (1) rules 
out farness and nearness. (2) rules out the generic characters of the special qualities of 
soul, and (3) rules out the generic character of substance-ness. Text 181 is, however, too 
wide for the definition of a non-inherent cause, and Udayana gives another definition, 
which is more accurate than this, in the next text. 

182 Between (1) and (2), the P edition has “[which] is different from a particular 
kind of taste, touch, viscidity, conjunction, and disjunction (rasasparsasnehasamyoga- 
vibhdgavise^vyatirikta'\ (Of these four qualities, the first three when belonging to a 
final whole, cannot be nonnnherent causes. Nor can the latter two when belonging to 
a substance which is about to be destroyed do.) This part, which is found only in the 
P edition, seems to be a later interpolation. It is most unlikely that Udayana enumerates 
particular qualities in defining a non-inherent cause. My translation is therefore based 
upon the variant (P-2) in the footnote of the P edition (p. 65), where the part starting 
with ‘rasa’ and ending with ^vyatirikta' is omitted. 

(1) rules out absence, which cannot be a non-inherent cause; (2), the special qualities 
of the soul, such as knowledge, desire, and hatred. (3) excludes the conjunction of the 
soul with the mind, which is an instrumental cause of the soul’s special qualities. (4) 
rules out the measure of an atom, the measure of a diad, and the measure of space, 
because their measures are not instrumental causes of anything else. Universal, distinc¬ 
tion, and inherence, which are not instrumental causes of anything else, are also excluded 
by (4). (5) rules out the color, the smell, the measure, etc., that belong to the final 
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whole. These qualities are instrumental causes of disappearance. When a pot is destroyed, 
its color is destroyed. And thus the color of the pot is the cause of the disappearance of 
color. Therefore, they are excluded. 

(1) is concerned with the level of what is to be defined in the hierarchy of 
generic characters (cf. Part I, Chapter V, G, and H). Color-ness, taste-ness, smell-ness, 
and so on are all on the same level in the hierarchy of generic characters. Color-ness and 
yellow-ness, however, are not on the same level; color-ness is considered to be higher in 
the hierarchy than yellow-ness. ‘To be directly pervaded {sdksddvydpyd) by quality-ness’ 
means to be one of color-ness, taste-ness, etc., not to be one of yellow-ness, sweet-ness, 
etc., and in this text, of course, it refers to viscidity-ness. (1) thus excludes all the 
categories other than quality. 

Taste resides in earth and water. Therefore, ‘that which has the same locus as taste’ 
refers to that which occurs in either earth or water, and which is not taste. (1) has 
already excluded that which is not a quality. Those qualities which are found in either 
earth or water are the following fourteen: color, taste, smell, number, measure, separate¬ 
ness, conjunction, disjunction, farness, nearness, heaviness, fluidity, viscidity, and inertia. 
These qualities except viscidity are qualities of earth, which are ruled out by (3), for 
(3) means that which is to be defined is not a quality of earth. Viscidity is the only 
remaining possibility. 

One can illustrate the content of the definition as below. Smell and the thirteen 
common qualities including taste are the qualities of earth; viscidity and the thirteen 
qualities are those of water. 



The P-1 and Bh editions define viscidity in a different way: viscidity is that which 
possesses the generic character that (1) is directly pervaded by quality-ness, (2) does not 
occur in sound, (3) does not occur in the qualities of soul, and (4) does not occur in that 
which occurs in earth {prthivivrttivrttitvarahitdtmagundvrttisabddvrttigunatvasdksdd- 
vydpyajdtimdn snehah.). 

(2) excludes sound; and (3) excludes the eight qualities of soul: knowledge, happiness, 
pain, desire, hatred, effort, virtue, and vice. (4) rules out the above-mentioned fourteen 
quahties of earth. Twenty-three qualities have been excluded, thus the only possibility 
left is that the generic character defined here is viscidity-ness. 
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] viscidity-ness 


that which inheres in earth 


the qualities of soul sound 

I defined by (2) 

I earth | | soul | 

defined by (4) defined by (3) 

185 Hgjg interia is defined in terms of conjunction, corporeality, incorporeality, 
space, and the samaveta-samavetavat relation. Below is a diagram illustrating the content 
of the definition. 



inertia-ness 



Inertia is denoted by ‘z’; inertia-ness, by ‘x’. y is an explanatory form of z. The following 
table shows how the definition rules out aU entities except inertia. 


Entities 

Ruled out by 

Reasons 

substance 

(1) 

What is to be defined has the loci in which 
corporeality or incorporeality can reside. 
Corporeality and incorporeality inhere only 
in substances. Therefore, what is to be 
defined cannot be a substance. 

quality 



1. color 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

2. taste 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

3. smell 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

4. touch 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

5. number 

(2) 

Inherent in space. 

6. measure 

(2) 

Inherent in space. 
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7. separateness 

(2) 

Inherent in space. 

8. conjunction 

(2) 

Inherent in space. 

9. disjunction 

(2) 

Inherent in space. 

10. farness 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

11. nearness 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

12. heaviness 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

13. fluidity 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

14. viscidity 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

15. sound 

(2) or (1-a) 

Not inherent in corporeal substances (only 
in space). 

16. knowledge 

(1-a) 

Not inherent in corporeal substances (only 
in the soul). 

17. happiness 

(1-a) 

Not inherent in corporeal substances. 

18. pain 

(1-a) 

Not inherent in corporeal substances. 

19. desire 

(1-a) 

Not inherent in corporeal substances. 

20. hatred 

(1-a) 

Not inherent in corporeal substances. 

21. effort 

(1-a) 

Not inherent in corporeal substances. 

22. virtue 

(1-a) 

Not inherent in corporeal substances. 

23. vice 

(1-a) 

Not inherent in corporeal substances. 

24. inertia 

This is what is defined. 

action 

(1-b) 

Not inherent in incorporeal substances. 

universal 

(2) 

Inherent in the qualities of space. 

distinction 

(2) 

Inherent in the qualities of space. 

inherence 


The definition says: ‘ . .. possesses that 
which inheres ... ’.Inherence cannot possess 
anything by inherence. 

absence 


Absence is ruled out for the same reason as 
inherence. 


Inertia (sarnskdra) is of three sorts: speed (vega), mental impression (bhdvam), and 
elasticity (sthitisthdpaka). The first and the third inhere in corporeal substances; the 
second, in incorporeal substances. Therefore, one can consider inertia in general to be 
inherent both in corporeal and incorporeal substances. 

The point of this definition is that inertia is defined as the quality which inheres (1) 
both in corporeal and incorporeal substances but (2) not in space. Eighteen qualities do 
not reside in both corporeal and incorporeal substances. Hence, these qualities are ruled 
out first. The remaining six qualities, however, reside both in corporeal and incorporeal 
substances. Of these six qualities, five are of space. The definition says that what is to be 
defined is not a quality of space. Therefore, these five are ruled out, with the result that 
inertia alone remains. 

186-188 Cf.IM,p. 31. 

It is action-ness and existence that inhere in the non-inherent cause of conjunc¬ 
tion. (2) rules out existence. 
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What is meant is disjunction of the lower surface of the thrown object from the 
place that it occupied and conjunction of the upper surface with the new place to be 
occupied. 

200 i>5/i,p. 300,1.13. 

202 (1) rules out permanent substance, inherence, and absence. (2) excludes the 
possibility of distinction, which has only one substratum. (3) rules out substance, quality, 
and action. Thus, only the possibility of universal remains. 

One can illustrate the content of the deHnition as follows: 


defined by (3) defined by (2) 



defined by (1) 


ay I = the mutual absence of j'l, aj^2 the mutual absence of 1*^ this figure, (1) 

means that x inheres in y ; (2), that x has for its loci y^ .J'n ^ 2); (3), that x 

does not have z inhering in itself. Cf. Note to Text 163, (2). 

203 As in Text 198, (1) and (3) rule out substance, quality, action, inherence, and 
absence. (2) rules out universal, which inheres in at least two things. One can draw the 
following figure: 


defined by (3)' 



defined by (1) 

As in Note to Text 202, x is what is defined, i.e., distinction, j'l is the locus of x. 

^ 1 , ^2.J'w are individual objects which are different from each other, z is that 

which does not inhere in x. ay i is the mutual absence of yi ; ay 2 , the mutual absence 
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of y2- In this figure, (1) means that x inheres in Distinction can inhere in its 
substratum. (2) means that;c does not inhere in>^2> ^3* • • • > No distinction can have 
more than two substrata. (3) means that x does not have x inhering in itself. Nothing can 
inhere in distinction. 

The Nydyacandrikd {NC) defines distinction almost in the same way as Text 203: 
‘Distinctions can inhere in only one substance and cannot have any universal’. (A^C, p. 24: 
nissdmdnyavattve sati ekadravyamdtrasamavetd visem ity.) 

Udayana’s LM also defines inherences as permanent relation {nityaprdpti). Cf. 
LM, p. 25, 1.26. (A commentary on LM [Mithila Institute Series No. 13] understands 
the prdpti as sambandha, viz., relation.) NC and TS also define inherence as permanent 
relation. (7VC, p. 24: nityah sambandhah samavdyah\ TS, p. 43: nityasambandhah 
samavdyah .) 

205 The concept sarvdnyonydbhdvasamdnddhikaranabhdva may be symbolized as 

foUows: A [x, yi (B Oi, ay 2 ) * B Oi, ays) •-5 Oi, ay„))].^ [x, y 2 (B (^ 2 * 

3iyi) • B(y2.2iy3) •- B(y 2 . 2 iyn))] •- A [x, y^ {Biy^.d^i) •5(y„,a;^2) *- 

• B (y^, ay^_l))]. Cf. Note to Text 163. 

206 Udayana was not the first one to mention absence as an independent category. 
Maticandra (A.D. 550-640) held absence to be an independent category mhisDasapa- 
ddrthi. (H. Ui, The VaTsesika Philosophy [‘Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series’, Vol. XXII; 
Varanasi, 1962], p. 101.) But it seems to have been after Udayana, who lived in the 
latter part of the eleventh century, that scholars generally accepted absence as an in¬ 
dependent category. Sivaditya, who lived before the twelfth century, enumerated 
absence as an independent category in his Saptapaddrthi (V. S. Ghate [ed.], Sivdditya- 
viracitd Saptapaddrthi, Sec. ed. 1919). 

208—209 Any absence before origination (prdgabhdva) has only one limit and that 
limit is in the future. There is no limit in the past because all absences before origination 
are beginningless (anddi). Similarly any absence after disappearance has only one hmit 
and that is in the past. In the future an absence after disappearance will last for ever. 

21® The present definition is the origin of the modern Nyaya definition: anyonyd- 
bhdvatvarn tddatmyasambandhdvacchinnapratiyogitdkabhdvatvam. Udayana expresses 
the definition carelessly. His words could mean ‘an absence of which the counterpositive 
is identity’, e.g., atdddtmyam. What he means, of course, is ‘the absence of a pot’s 
identity in a cloth or the absence of cloth’s identity in a pot’: ghatdnyonydbhdvah pate, 
ghate vd patdnyonydbhdvah. In such cases identity really forms the relation by which the 
pratiyogin subsists; it is not the pratiyogin itself. 

211 One needs at least two factors in order that a relation be possible. If one of the 
factors constituting the relation is absent, the relation itself will be impossible. Here, 
constant absence is considered to be the absence of the relation caused by the absence 
of a factor constituting the relation. For example, when there is no pot on the ground, 
there is the absence of the relation of conjunction between a pot and the ground. 

Sesasarhgadhara interprets ‘absence of relation’ to mean that its counterpositive- 
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ness is delimited by relation (samsargdvacchinnapratiyogitdka), in order to avoid the 
overapplication to a mutual absence such as ‘Cloth is not a relation’, where relation is 
included as a counterpositive.iVME, p. 71. Cf. SMV, ad. v. 12. 

In the Bhdsdpariccheda {BhF), absence is firstly divided into two: mutual absence and 
absence of relation. Then, the latter is subdivied into three: absence before origination, 
absence after disappearance, and constant absence. {Ci.BhP, 12-1 Sab.) 

(1) 'Tarka\ 'ambara\ and ankd* mean respectively six, zero, and nine. It is the tradi¬ 
tional way of giving a date in classical India that the number of the year is written from 
right to left. Therefore "tarka-ambara-anka' means the year 906 of the §aka calendar, 
which is 78 years behind the Roman calendar. 78 A.D. is the year when the era of King 
Salivahana began following the extermination of the Sakas. Cf. Part I, Chapter III, A. 

(2) Udayana’s Kirandvali begins with this verse. 
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We have the following printed texts of the Kiramvalh 

B: The aphorisms of the Vaiseshika philosophy by Kandda with the 
commentary of Prasastapdda, and the gloss of Udayandcdrya, ed. 
by Vindhyesvari Prasada Dube (‘Benares Sanskrit Series’, work 9, 
Benares, 1897). 

G: Prasastapddabhdsyam with the Commentary Kirandvali of Udayand¬ 
cdrya, ed. by Jitendra S. Jetly (‘Gaekwad’s Oriental Series’, No. 154, 
Baroda, 1971). 

N: Kirandvali, ed. by M. S. Chandra Sarwabhouma (‘Bibliotheca Indica’, 
Fasciculus I—III, 1911—1912), ed. by Narendra Chandra Vedanta- 
tirtha (‘Bibliotheca Indica’, Fasciculus IV, 1956). 

I use B as the basic text of my translation. When I follow another edition, 
I indicate it in the notes. ‘B43, 10’, for example, means ‘page 43, line 10 
of the B edition’. For the sake of convenience, I have put numbers to the 
Prasastapddabhdsya texts, which are those typed in capital letters. Usually 
Udayana in the Kirandvali does not cite the full text of the Prasastapdda¬ 
bhdsya, but in this translation I translate the full Prasastapddabhdsya text 
with which Udayana is dealing. The parts enclosed by [ ] have been supplied 

by me. 



EARTH 


B41,l Substance is thus distinguished from other [categories] by substance-ness 

G28,3 and the like, which we have discussed before,^ not by properties residing in a 

N185,3 part of [the category] substance, such as ‘the property of possessing ultimate 
distinction’ (antyavisesavattva), fox the definition would then be too limited.^ 
Neither are these [nine sorts of substance differentiated] from each other 
[by such properties], for the definition would then be too wise.^ [These 
properties] do allow for a certain amount of differentiation, however. This is 
what [the author Prasastapada] intends to say [in the preceding section 
of the Prasastapadabhdsya] . But our task has not been hereby completed 
because there is still as undistinguished [an area] as there was before. What 
then should be distinguished from what? In reply to this question, the author 

[1] [Prasastapada] speaks [in the Pramstapadabhdsya] as follows: HERE NOW 
WE PROCEED TO DESCRIBE THE DISCRIMINATION OF EACH SUBSTANCE 
INDIVIDUALLY. “Here” means ‘in this chapter’, and “now”, ‘now that we 
have come to the appropriate time [for this discussion]’. “Individually” 
{ekaikasas) signifies, ‘since frequency of instances has already been expressed 
by the compound formation ekaikam, the use of the suffix -sas is to express 
the high degree of frequency’."^ 

[2] [A THING IS] EARTH BY ITS RELATION TO EARTH-NESS. Earth-ness is an 
B4l,10 intermediate [or an including and excluding] unviersal {sdmanyavisesd).^ 

Hence the relation intended by the author is inherence: by that [relation 
earth-ness is related to earth], and not by (1) the inherence [ofx] in the 
same object [with y] , nor (2) the inherence [of x] in that which is in con¬ 
junction [with^']. This is the meaning [of the passage] 

G29,l . Objection: If the nature (svanipa) of earth is known, what is the use of 

defining it? If it is known, proving it is senseless. If it is not known, there is 
nothing to be defined.'^ 

Reply: No. Although the nature [of earth] is known, it still remains to be 
proved that this nature distinguishes it from other things. Thus: 

N190,l Earth differs from water, etc., (Hypothesis) 

because of earth-ness. (Reason) 

That which does not differ from other things [such as water] is not earth, 
like water. (Example) 
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It is not the case that this [substance] is not earth. (Application) 

Therefore, [earth] differs from other things [such as water]. (Conclusion)® 

Objection: Still your pakm lacks any qualifier [i.e., the factor differen¬ 
tiating earth from other things], for you do not know of a factor anywhere 
to differentiate it from all other things.^ Or if you have determined this 
factor, there is no sense in proving it.^® 

B42,l Reply: No, because we do know by perception of a factor differentiating 
the subject from other things, but only in [the limited area of] pots, etc. In 
the area that extends to everything covered by that which possesses earth-ness 
for its cause [i.e., the word ‘earth’] from the ultimate atoms up to the whole 
globe of the world, we have not yet established, by any concomitance going 
beyond particular differentiais, a differentiation [from everything that is 
not earth]; and that differentiation remains to be proved. Hence there is no 
fault [in our syllogism] 

Question: Then, what is a defining character (lakpnay} 

Answer: A defining character is a determinant^^ hetu for a negative 
concomitance (kevalavyatireki);^^ thus the teacher [Uddyotakara] has said, 
“The use of a defining character is to distinguish [what is to be defined] from 
[both] similar and dissimilar things”. 

Objection: Well now, the same syllogistic fault reappears. The paksa will 
lack a qualifier, for you have established no qualifier, by any concomitance 
going beyond particular differentiations, to differentiate everything covered 
by the word ‘earth’ [from what is other than earth]. 

Reply: No, [there is no fault,] because what is to be proved is always a 
qualifier that accompanies the paksa but which has not heretofore been 

B42,10 shown to be universally present there. For a known property accompanies 
its property-possessor. But such a property that is known as [invariably] 
accompanying the property-possessor is not to be proved, for if that were the 
case, the proof, as of something that is already known, would be useless. 

Objection: But if a differentiation from other things is perceptible in the 
case of pots, etc., why do you not prove such differentiation in the case of 
the ultimate atoms by a positive concomitance through examples making use 
of pots, etc.? Why throw pots too into the paksa and turn your attention 
solely to a negative concomitance? 

Reply : Enough of your friendly advice. All I have done is to construct a 
definition [for employment] in a negative concomitance. 

Another function of a definition is to determine correct designations. Thus: 

^^196,l People call a substance of the kind under discussion ‘earth’, (Hypothesis) 
because of earth-ness. (Reason) 
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B43,l That which is not called ‘earth’ is not earth, like water. (Example) 

It is not the case that this [substance] is not earth. (Application) 

Therefore, it is called ‘earth’, (Conclusion) 

Here we do not make the mistake of not establishing the substratum 
[i.e., the paksa] , because the existence of the object to which the word 

G30,l [‘earth’] refers is known in its own nature. We do not have the fault that the 
pak^ lacks a qualifier, because [even] uneducated people can understand the 
meaning of the term ‘earth’.As it remains to be proved that this expression 
is concomitant with a particular occasion [i.e., earth-ness] of the expression 
throughout the pakm, our proof is not senseless.^® Furthermore, since we 
have thrown the whole of earth into the pak^, there can be no positive 
concomitance.^^ 

Objection: If y holds positive and negative concomitances with respect to 
X [namely, where there is x, there is^; where there is not j', there is not x,] y 
has for its cause x, as, for example, a pot, etc., has for its cause clay, etc. Here 
the expression ‘earth’ holds positive and negative concomitances with respect 
to earth-ness. [Therefore, the expression ‘earth’ has for its cause earth-ness]. 

Reply: No, it is not so, because there is no positive concomitance when 
one is proving that the expression ‘earth’ possesses earth-ness for its occasion. 

B43,10 The most you can say is that we have made a positive concomitance indirectly 
by using a pronoun, but this is merely a form of expression, that does not 
differ [essentially] from a negative concomitance, because there is no differ¬ 
ence from what is intended.^® 

The statement of the [Nyaya-] bhumm, “‘Definition’ {laksand), ‘sign’ 
(cihnd)^ and ‘mark’ (lingo) are synonymous” is not correct, because there is 
no room for [the inference] which possesses positive concomitance when a 
differentiation or an expression is being established, for the educated man 
will use the expressions naturally [i.e., without making any inference at all], 
whereas the uneducated man cannot discover a sapaksa. 

Question: Why does the Sdstra state among the definitions of substance 
that substance is that which possesses motion? 

Reply: The Sdstra means to show that this [property of possessing motion] 
is a special quality that is found only in substance, just like the property of 
being an inherent cause or that of possessing qualities, [it is] not intended 
to be the definition [of substance], because that would be too limited a 
definition when all substances are taken as the paksa and a differentiation [of 
substance from non-substance] is sought. Even if one includes only corporeal 
substances in the pakm, the property [of possessing motion] would be a 
uncommon (asddhdram) mark, which is neither found in the sapaksa nor 
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B44,l in the vipak^]. Therefore, the intention [of mentioning the property of 
possessing motion] is as follows: When there is disagreement about whether 
or not air and mind are substances because of their invisibility, it is possible 
to prove them to be substances through their property of possessing motion. 
By this means we can circumvent the partial failure [of another definition, 
e.g., that which states substance is that which is visible]. 

Some might say that it is not definition [or a defining character] but the 
means of correct knowledge alone that establishes everything, for fear that 
one should be led to an infinite series [of definitions] each depending upon 
another. Such persons are acting after the fashion of the brahman who says, 
“I disapprove [of Hquor] but I drink it”. For, as the means of correct knowl¬ 
edge, they accept that which proves one thing or another and estabUshes one 
expression or another without any appUcation which is too Hmited or too 
wide. This type of means of correct knowledge is nothing but definition. 

Someone might say that [a definition] is a repetition [of what he already 
knows]. We reply: Yes, it is a repetition for us too. No supernatural knowl¬ 
edge is furnished by it. 

And there need be no infinite regress of definitions because a Hmit can be 
set. Doctors, for example, do not use an infinite series [of definitions] in 
defining diseases; nor do grammarians and others in defining words. For 
among them too training is given only by means of definitions on the basis of 
usage of uneducated people. 

G31,l It has been said [in an earlier part of the Prasastapddabhdsya] that earth, 
water, and soul are similar in that each of them has fourteen quaUties.^^ 

B44,10 In answer to the question, “what are the fourteen qualities in earth”, the 

[3] author says: [EARTH] POSSESSES COLOR, TASTE, SMELL, TOUCH, NUMBER, 
MEASURE, SEPARATENESS, CONJUNCTION, DISJUNCTION, FARNESS, NEAR¬ 
NESS, HEAVINESS, FLUIDITY, AND INERTIA. 

Objection: Color and other [qualities] can also become special quaUties 
[of earth] insofar as they are accompanied by smell. Why cannot [color and 
other qualities accompanied by smell] serve as a definition [of earth] ? 

Reply: No, that cannot be. Since smell is the only special quaUty [of 
earth], the qualifier would be redundant.^^ This will become clear as we go 
along. 

N200,l The author [Prasastapada] expresses his agreement with the author of the 

[4] Sutra in regard to these [qualities]: AND THESE [FOURTEEN QUALITIES], 
SUCH AS COLOR, ARE ESTABLISHED TO BE THE VARIOUS QUALITIES [OF 
EARTH] IN CHAPTER [II OF THE SUTRA], WHICH DEALS WITH THE DISTRI¬ 
BUTION OF QUALITIES. The distribution of quaHties takes the form of 
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inherence in substances. Chapter II [of the Siitra] is called ‘the chapter on 
the distribution of quaHties’ because it deals with such distribution. One can 
find in the Sutra [a description of the distribution of qualities] as follows: 

B45,l “Earth possesses color, taste, smell, and touch”.The existence of color, 
etc., is thus established by their being hsted in the Sutra. 

[5] The author expresses his agreement in regard to number etc.: FROM THE 
WORD ‘VISIBLE’ [IN THE SUTRA] THE SEVEN [QUALITIES], SUCH AS NUMBER, 
[ARE ESTABLISHED TO EXIST] . According to the Sutra, inherence in colored 
substances is given as the cause of the visibility of number, etc.: “Number, 
measure, separateness, conjunction, disjunction, famess, nearness, and action 
are visible because they are inherent in colored substances’’.^^ That which is 
not established [i.e., not existent] cannot be a cause. Therefore, the seven 
qualities that were in colored earth are established as existing. 

[6] [The text says:] FROM THE WORD ‘FALLING’ [IN THE Si^RA], HEAVI¬ 
NESS [IS ESTABLISHED AS EXISTING IN EARTH] . In the statement of the 
Siitra, heaviness, is shown to be the cause of faUing: “In the absence of 
conjunction, disjunction, effort, and speed, faUing occurs on account of 
heaviness”.Heaviness is thus established as existing in earth which falls: 
[established as existing] because that which is not established [i.e., not 
existent] cannot be a cause, and [established as existing in earth] because 
that which is in x cannot be a non-inherent cause of motion in y, for we 
observe the opposite in the case of nodana, etc.^® 

[7] [The text says:] FROM THE WORDS GOMMON TO WATER’ [IN THE 

B45,10 SUTRA ], FLUIDITY [IS ESTABLISHED AS EXISTING IN EARTH] . In the state¬ 
ment of the Siitra, it is said that butter and the like which are made of earth 

G32,l share with water a common property, i.e., fluidity: “When butter, lac, and 
the bees’ wax, which are made of earth, are heated, they become similar to 
water insofar as they become fluid”.Thus the existence of fluidity is 
established [in earth]. 

[8] [The text says:] FROM THE WORDS ‘SUCCESSIVE MOTION’, INERTIA 
[IS ESTABLISHED AS EXISTING IN EARTH]. The Sutra says, “The initial 
motion of an arrow is due to impulse. The succeeding [motion] is due to 
the inertia produced by the [initial] motion. All successive motions are 

B46,l [produced] in a similar way.”®^ This information concerning the motion of 
an arrow shows that inertia is the cause of the successive motions of an earth 
substance. Thus inertia is established as existing [in earth]. The same passage 
of the Sutra impUes another point: One should understand that [inertia] is 
also stated to be the result of the initial motion. 

By the foregoing, which is the author’s guise of showing his agreement 
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with the author of the Sutra, he has suggested the means of knowing each 
[quality of earth] as follows: perception [may serve as the means for know¬ 
ing] the eleven qualities beginning with color; the means of cognizing earth’s 
liquidity is a perception combined with a justifying argument in the form: 
“Since this [fluidity] here [in butter] is always accompanied by a contact 
with fire, being absent when that is absent, it is not like [the fluidity of] 
milk, etc. It must exist by inhering in that [butter] with which my sense- 
organ is in contact and does not belong to something else [viz., water] In 
order to eliminate the false objection of stupid Mimamsakas that the mere 
continuum of uninterrupted motions is the cause of the expression ‘speed’, 
it is shown that the means for ascertaining the existence of inertia is an 
inference in which the effect [viz., motion] serves as the mark. 

B46,10 Having thus established substance-ness through the property of possessing 
qualities, the author takes up and points out particular qualities that are 

[9] causes of our setting up [the subcategory] earth. [The text says:] SMELL 
IS FOUND ONLY IN EARTH. Smell occurs in earth only, not in any other 
substance. This is as much as to say that the inherence of smell is the cause of 
our setting up the category earth. Water [seems to] smell good or a breeze 

B47,l [to] be fragrant because they are perfumed by flowers and the like, which are 
made of earth. One must note that this [fragrance] is concomitant with that 
[earth-substance] and is not natural [in water or air]. 

Objection: Smell does not pervade the whole of earth, because it is not 
found in jewels, diamonds, etc., which are to be spoken of later. Therefore, 
how can smell be the cause of our setting up [the subcategory earth] ? 

Reply: No, [smell does not fail to pervade the whole of earth]. If the 
original color [of an earth substance] disappears and another color appears 
on account of ‘cooking’, the [latter] color produced by ‘cooking’ is always 
accompanied by smell. Therefore, in that also which possesses the original 
color we may infer the existence of smell. If we do not perceive it, this is 
simply because it is not manifested there, just as it is not manifested in the 
olfactory organ.This is the intention of the author. 

[10] [The text says:] THERE ARE VARIOUS COLORS, SUCH AS WHITE. To this 

G33,l passage one ought to supply the words ‘in earth only’. [How is it possible for 

earth to possess various colors?] [Earth] cannot have colors, such as white, 
through ‘accumulation’ (samuccaya) because (1) the accumulation of generic 
characters [such as whiteness and yellowness, in one color] is impossible 
because they are contradictory; [i.e., there is no color that is characterized 
by both whiteness and yellowness] and because (2) the accumulation of 
individual [colors in one substance] is also impossible. [If it were possible,] 
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it would occur either (a) throughout the locus, or (b) through only a part of 
the locus. But the first case is impossible, because we have never seen such 
a case. [Nothing is observed to be both thoroughly white and thoroughly 
B47,10 yellow.] The second case is also impossible, because it is contradicted by 
N205,l the fact that a color occurs throughout its loci.^^ Then what is a variegated 
color?^ [We would reply:] Just as the color white is characterized by the 
generic character white-ness, so the color ‘variegated’ is characterized by the 
generic character ‘variegated-ness’, and this color occurs throughout its locus. 
Now these colors taken separately are not [sufficient] cause to establish [the 
subcategory] earth, because no one color extends throughout [all earth 
substances]. 

However, an accumulation in the form of the successive inherence of many 
colors, such as white, is found only in earth. Furthermore, color possessing 
an indefinite number of such subordinate generic characters as white-ness, 
‘whiter-ness’, and ‘whitest-ness’, is found only in earth, nowhere else. Although 
water possesses white-ness, it does not possess such gradation (tdratamyd) of 
subordinate universal, although it seems to possess such gradation through its 
conjunction with earth substances. Similarly, [the color of] fire has only one 
basic characteristic, viz., white-and-shining. Hence, there are no variations [of 
color in water and fire]. 

Now some people say: There is no such universal as white-ness, and even 
. less a gradation of subordinate universals [e.g., white-ness, etc.]. Each in¬ 
dividual color, such as white or red, although permanent, is manifested by 
impermanent individual substances. The gradation of these [colors] is due to 
the mixture of their loci. As one keeps adding black substances to a white 
B48,l one, a gradation [in color] appears. 

Reply: That is not correct; for them even when the locus is static, there 
could be no cessation of a former color and origination of a new color by the 
application of fire. Furthermore, that which inheres in many individual things 
which admits of no gradation, and which is permanent, cannot be other than 
a universal. 

Objection: Then let the color white and other colors be universals. 

Reply: That cannot be. If that were the case, there would be a mixture of 
generic characters (jdtisamkard), because the color white cannot be fitted into 
a hierarchy with such generic characters as cow-ness.^^ 

[11] [The text says:] THE TASTE [OF EARTH] IS OF SIX SORTS: SWEET AND 

THE OTHERS. Taste too always occurs in jewels and such like, because, just as 
in the case of smell, we can infer its existence through the color produced by 
‘cooking’. The textual passage means that, [just as in the case of smell], only 
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N210,l in earth does taste possess many subordinate universals, for the natural taste 
of water is unmanifested sweetness alone. Subordinate varieties [of taste] 

B48,10 found in water substances, such as coconuts, are due to the presence of earth 
substances. The definition [of earth] is, therefore, to be understood as fol¬ 
lows: Earth possesses smell, color, and taste, the latter two possessing many 
subordinate universals. 

Objection: What you have said may be true. But just as those three sub¬ 
stances [i.e., earth, water, and fire] are alike in having color, while earth 
alone has various colors, water has only white color, and fire, white and 
shining color, in the same way, we can differentiate one substance from 
another by referring to the subordinate varieties of smell. 

[12] Reply: [The text says:] There are two sorts of smell: GOOD AND BAD. 

G34,l One should supply “in earth only”, that is, ‘not in other substances’. As smell 

of different sorts occurs in one and the same substance at different times due 
to ‘cooking’, it cannot serve to establish the existence of one substance or 
another. 

The author implies that the touch which results from ‘cooking’ cannot be 

[13] used to define earth: THE TOUCH [OF EARTH], BEING NOT-HOT NOT-COLD, 
RESULTS FROM ‘COOKING’. Although air is stated to have a not-hot not-cold 
touch, [this touch] does not result from ‘cooking’. Earth possesses the touch 
that results from ‘cooking’. This is the meaning of the definition [of the 
touch of earth]. If [earth] were defined as that which possesses touch, the 
definition could overapply to water, etc. If [earth] were defined as a possessor 

B49,l of that which results from ‘cooking’, the definition would overapply to fire 
[substances] that have become fluid through ‘cooking’.Therefore, [earth] 
is that which possesses touch resulting from ‘cooking’. Although it is true that 
the smell, color, and taste [of earth] results from ‘cooking’, this fact has not 
been stated explicitly here [in that textual passage], as it is obvious. However, 
there is disagreement about whether or not the touch [of earth] also results 
from ‘cooking’, for the touch [of earth] is peculiar. Unlike the smell, etc., [of 
earth], it is not always accompanied by ‘cooking’ and absent when ‘cooking’ 
is absent. If one supposes that [the touch of earth results from ‘cooking’] 
simply because it is a quality of earth, he will be forced to assume that mea¬ 
sure, which is a quality of earth, also results from ‘cooking’. Thus, eliminating 
the seed of that disagreement, the author states explicitly that the touch [of 
earth] results from ‘cooking’. 

If [the touch of earth] did not result from ‘cooking’, it would be unquali¬ 
fied (avisista, i.e., the same in aU instances), just as number, measure etc., are, 
and likewise there would be no particular pain when one touches the fangs 
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[or the stinger, etc.,] of a snake, a scorpion, a venomous insect, etc., or 
[the sharp edges of] a sukasimbi (cowach), a vrscikapattrikd (nettle), etc.. 
649,10 Moreover, the pain would not disappear even when one touched particular 
things such as magic gems and healing roots. There would be neither the 
injunction to touch cows, etc., nor the prohibition against touching outcasts, 
etc.. These two [i.e., the injunction and the prohibition], cannot be set up 
for mere substances [but rather for some special property that has developed 
N215,l in the substances]. There would also be no differences in the atonements 
for the sight, touch, smell, taste, etc., of outcastes, hquor, and other [ilhcit 
objects]. 

Therefore, one should hold that the touch of earth also results from ‘cook¬ 
ing’, (Thesis) 

because it is a special quahty of earth, (Reason) 

like smell. (Example) 

Objection: Some people hold that there is no touch in earth, because 
[such a doctrine is] rejected by the fact that one cannot perceive any other 
touch except those of the hotness [of fire] and the coldness [of water]. 
When coldness is superseded by the touch of fire and when hotness is super¬ 
seded by the touch of water, one experiences a not-hot not-cold [touch]. 

Reply: To such persons the author says: [THE TOUCH OF EARTH] BEING 
NOT-HOT NOT-COLD. ‘Being superseded’ {abhibhava) means a lack of percep¬ 
tion, this lack being caused by the perception of something homogeneous 
that is stronger, and accordingly, it is the stronger of two entities that is 
necessarily perceived. But such is not the case in the matter that we are 
650,1 speaking of, where one perceives a third sort of touch without perceiving 
either hot or cold. Thus in the darkness [where there can be no fire], one 
may perceive [this sort of touch] in a dry substance [where there can be no 
water]. This is the author’s meaning. 

G35,4 If earth were exclusively impermanent, there would be an infinite series 
of parts. If any part of some [final whole] were completely destroyed, a 
product [which requires that part but lacks it] would lack its substratum.^® 
If earth were exclusively permanent, there would be no means for knowing 
it, and even products possessing smell would have to be substances other 
[14] [than earth] Anticipating these arguments, the author says: EARTH IS OF 
TWO SORTS: PERMANENT AND lUFERMANENT (NITYAM CA ANITYAM CA). 
The two particles ‘ca’, which mean ‘and’, are used to imply a complementary 
relationship [between the group of permanent things and that of impermanent 
things] and to exclude the possibility of earth’s being exclusively one or the 
other [namely, either only permanent or only impermanent]. Therefore, the 
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above-mentioned difficulties would not be possible. This is the intention of 
the author. 

Question: Then, what [sort of earth] is permanent, for the world (rnahi) is 
large. Simply because it is large, it is a product and accordingly impermanent. 
B50,10 On the other hand, that which has the size of an atom is not perceived. 

[15] Reply: [The text says:] EARTH IN THE FORM OF AN ATOM IS PERMA¬ 

NENT, where ‘form’ Qaksam) means nature {svabhavd). Here [in the case 
of earth] it will be the products that serve as the means for knowing [the 
existence of permanent earth] Because this is his intention, the author 
here indicates no other means for knowing it. As we continue dividing a large 
substance, such as a lump of clay, by a process in which motions occurring 
within its parts lead to disjunction [of the parts], etc., we obtain an ever 
B51,l smaller entity; then, that entity which cannot be divided into anything 
smaller we call an atom because of the requirement that a whole have parts. 
If Mount Meru, a mustard seed, and the like were composed of an equally 
infinite number of parts, there would be no difference in size between them."^^ 
One cannot say that they can be different on account of a difference in the 
N220,l way the causes are grouped or in the causes’ size, for a difference in either 
[the grouping or the size of the causes] is impossible in the absence of a 
difference in number. 

The requirement [that a whole have parts] cannot continue to complete 
dissolution [i.e., at a point where there remains something so small that it is 
nothing]; such complete dissolution cannot occur since a certain final [part] 
is without parts.There can be no destruction of a substance without either 
the disjunction or the destruction of its parts. The requirement [that a whole 
have parts] cannot continue beyond the disjunction. [In other words, this 
implication continues as long as there is disjunction.] Since disjunction pos¬ 
sesses that which can be disjoined for its substratum, disjunction is impossible 
in the absence of a substratum. It is not reasonable to say that disjunction 
possesses only one substratum. Something is disjoined from something else, 
but a thing cannot be disjoined from itself. Therefore, we can see that this 
requirement that a whole have parts ends with [i.e., does not apply to] that 
which possesses no part. 

G36,l It might be objected: ‘That is only conjectured, not proved’; that is, some¬ 
one might say: ‘What is the use of seeking [another] means for our knowing a 
triad, when its existence is known by means of direct perception, and when it 
can have no parts because there is no means for supposing that it has parts?’ 
The objection is womg, for since a triad is a visible substance, it must have 
largeness and possess a plurality of substances [i.e., atoms]. If a substance 
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could be visible without largeness, its visibility would not be in ratio to 
its size as it is placed farther and farther away."*^ And if its visibility did 
not accompany the property of possessing many substances, it would not 
accompany largeness, for in the absence of the former there is the absence of 
the latter, the former being the cause of the latter. Otherwise, the degree of 
largeness [of a substance] would not be in accord with the number of the 
atoms of which the substance consists. Therefore, 

a triad of the type under discussion is large and possesses many substances 
[i.e., atoms], (Thesis) 

because it is a substance visible to us and others, (Reason) 

just like a pot, etc.. (Example) 

Another [philosopher has tried to prove the existence of the atom in a 
different way. He] has said: “The gradation in atomic size must terminate 
somewhere because it is a gradation of size like the gradation of largeness 
N225,l [and the point where it terminates is the atom] This is wrong because it 
suffers from circular reasoning."^^ 

If this [visible object] is not the ultimate atom, then let us suppose that 
B52,10 its parts, which we infer from their result, are ultimate atoms, for they have 
no largeness. This is because a large [substance], having a particular form, 
would be visible, and because one cannot infer that they have parts since one 
can imagine no proof of their being effects. Granted that because of their 
atomicity and partlessness they must lack the largeness and aggregation that 
cause largeness of size [in visible products], still their number is a plurality, 
so all is well.*^ 

Reply: No, that is wrong. We have already given our answer. Surely parts 
of a triad must themselves contain more than one substance, because it [i.e., 
a triad] is large, and because the property of consisting of many substances 
(anekadravyatvd) which belongs to its parts is a cause of the largeness of a 
product. Otherwise, largeness would not be in ratio with the increase of this 
property [of being composed of many substances]. [In other words, the 
more diads a thing is composed of, the larger it is.] Therefore, 

(1) the parts of a triad have their parts, 
because they can produce large substances, 
like threads. 

(2) These [parts of a triad] are many, 

because they produce a large [substance], although they cannot have measure 
and aggregation, 

just as a large number of threads makes a larger cloth although the threads are 
of the same measure and aggregation.'^'^ 
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B53,l (3) They [i.e., parts of a triad] are separated, 

because they have parts, 
like a pot. 

Objections [against these three syllogisms] have already been refuted. 
There is no room for supposing ‘parts of a part of them’ [i.e., parts of a part 
of a diad], because there is no means for our knowing such entities and 
because they are ruled out by the fact that there is no argument favorable to 
such an entity’s possessing corporeality, the property of producing composite 
substances, etc. [Finally, if parts of a part of a part of a triad were corporeal 
and able to produce substances, etc.], there would clearly be an unfavorable 
infinite regress. We have thus ascertained the existence of the atom. 

G37,l Thus, since we have proved that the proposition ‘that which is a product 
has parts’ is reversible [i.e., ‘that which is not a product lacks parts’ is also 
true] we may begin by showing something [i.e., a triad] to possess parts 
because of its being a product and go on until the property of being a product 
ceases with a [final] part. We may then show that this part is partless and is 

[16] the ultimate atom. With this in mind the author says: BUT IMPERMANENT 
EARTH TAKES THE FORM OF A PRODUCT. The word ‘but’ is employed here 
to distinguish an atom [from aggregates of atoms]. 

[17] What is the means for our knowing products? The author answers: IT [i.e., 
IMPERMANENT EARTH] IS QUALIFIED BY HARDNESS, ETC., AND BY THE 

B53,10 CONFIGURATION OF PARTS, meaning that earth of this sort is known by 
perception. [The word] ‘hardness’ is as much as to say stability, in other 
words, an earth substance’s nature of maintaining its configuration for a 
long time. ‘Etc.’ refers to the abiUty to support or obstruct the form of 
water [substances] and the like. ‘The configuration of parts’ means a kind 
of configuration that manifests such and such subordinate universal. 
They [i.e., products made of earth] are qualified by both hardness, etc., and 
the configuration of parts. This cannot happen with another substance, for 
water, etc., may be reconfigured by any onset of another substance that has 
touch and speed. Unlike an earth substance, water does not support another 

B54,l substance by attaching itself, nor does it obstruct its form. Unlike an earth 
substance, a non-earth substance does not possess differences of configuration 
which manifest one or another generic character. Since earth has various 

[18] forms, [the author says:] IT [i.e., IMPERMANENT EARTH] BELONGS TO 
MANY LOWER GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Question: Everything except a sentient being serves other things. What use 
to a sentient being can one prove earth has? 

Reply: IT SERVES IN MANY WAYS, [TO MAKE] BEDS, CHAIRS, ETC. 


[19] 
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By ‘etc.’ is meant housebuilding,^® plowing, etc. Again, by ‘etc’, we imply 
implements of striking, etc. 

[One might ask:] ‘Then is it only in the form of an object that earth serves 
other things?’ The answer is: ‘No.’ The author says that earth serves other 

[20] things in three ways. Hence the text says: IT, HOWEVER (C4), IS OF THREE 
SORTS, AS IT BEARS THE NAMES ‘BODY’, ‘SENSE-ORGAN’, AND ‘OBJECT’. THE 

N230,l COMPOUND SARiRENDRIYAVI^YASAMJNIKAM IS POSSESSIVE [showing 
that earth-products possess these names. As the author speaks of names, not 
generic characters], it follows that the state of being a body (sariratva), the 

B54,10 state of being a sense-organ (indriyatva), and the state of being an object 
iyisayatvd) are not generic characters. This is because the first two cannot 
be either superior or inferior ‘classes’ to earth-ness,^^ while in the third, a 
universal and an absence, which possess no universal, are also ‘objects’. 
Therefore, when there is enjoyment in a soul qualified by a final whole, that 
final whole is called its ‘body’.^^ The sense-organ causes perceptual cognition 
when connected with a body, and is itself not perceivable by the sense- 

G38,l organ.^ The object is the means of enjoyment through being perceived. 

B55,l These [three] names are thus concerned with the imposed properties (upddhi) 
which are in the form of [these three] definitions. The particle ‘ca’, having 
the meaning of ‘fw’ (however), has the function of distinguishing [earth] from 
air, etc. The products of air are of four sorts, whereas the prodcuts of space 
and other [substances] are of one. 

Implying that earth [atoms] alone can constitute bodies possessing many 
intermediate forms, and that the other substances cannot, [the author] shows 

[21] this difference: BODY IS OF TWO SORTS: BORN FROM SEXUAL UNION 
(YONI) AND NOT BORN FROM SEXUAL UNION. 

Someone might say that we do not perceive bodies that are not born from 
sexual union, whereas we do see bodies that are born from sexual union. To 

[22] him the author says: OF THESE, [THAT VARIETY OF BODY WHICH IS] NOT 
BORN FROM SEXUAL UNION, AND WHICH IS INDEPENDENT OF SEMEN AND 
BLOOD, IS THE BODY OF GODS OR SAGES. In fact we have heard that, 
among gods and sages, Manu and others were born from Brahman’s mind. 

N235,l Objection: If an effect occurred independently of its cause, then it would 
not be an effect. Even without clay, etc., there would be a pot, etc. [There¬ 
fore, it is not correct to say that the gods or sages can have bodies even 
without the union of semen and blood.] 

B55,10 Reply: No, that is not so, for [the domain of] being a body deviates 
[From the domain of being a body bom from sexual union] because of [the 
bodies of] worms, mosquitoes, etc., which are bom from hot air [not from 
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sexual union] and because it is not proved that [bodies] must have [one] 
special configuration. 

The gods are in the third stage[i.e., always young], live through many 
reigns of Manu, do not blink their eyes, can walk in the sky and go everywhere 
at their pleasure. They include the three-eyed one [i.e., Siva], the four-armed 
one [i.e., Visnu], and others. We [humans] are, however, in the tenth stage 
[i.e., dying], live at most for a hundred years, blink our eyes, walk on the 
earth. We are unable to go everywhere we please, and we have two eyes and 
two arms. Even though we can find a certain degree of similarity in the 
configuration of parts, the gods are different from us; this is obvious since 
one can see differences of generic characters, as in the case of a cow and a 
gayal [i.e., an animal similar to a cow]. 

B56,l Even a [particular] configuration is not invariable to sexual birth, for 
humans, cattle, elephants, and snakes are born from sexual union without 
[having one configuration]. Therefore, the enjoyment of all [living beings] 
depends upon their own deeds. They [i.e., deeds,] set our birth and span of 

G39,l Ufe by furnishing it [i.e., by furnishing our allotted enjoyment]. By a deed 
through which [a living being] must be made to experience pain, such as 
living in the womb, he is caused to be born from sexual union. By other 
[deeds], however, the situation is different; [that is to say, the living being 
will not born from sexual union]. We think [that is] reasonable. The author 

[23] says the same by stating: [THE BODY OF GODS OR SAGES] IS BORN FROM 
ATOMS ACCOMPANIED BY SUPERIOR MERITS {DHARMAVISE^) . He indicates 
the main cause by the word ‘atoms’. But no body is produced by ultimate 
atoms coming together. He will make this fact clear [with the passage,] “by 
the process of a diad, etc.”^ 

[24] [The text says:] MISERABLE CREATURES POSSESSING BODIES SUITED TO 
[SUFFER] TORTURE ARE BORN FROM ATOMS ACCOMPANIED BY STRONG 
VICES (ADHARMAVISESA). MISERABLE CREATURES, SUCh as mosquitoes, 
POSSESS BODIES SUITED TO [SUFFER] TORTURE. ‘Torture’ means the pain 

B56,10 in hell. Such pain is endured by [those] bodies, that is, bodies of those who 
suffer hell. [The genitive relation between the two terms of the expression], 
‘miserable creatures’ and ‘bodies’ {kmdrajantundm [genitive] + satirdni 
[nominative]), indicates a difference between the configuration of parts 
[of these creatures] and the possessor of that configuration of parts, or a 
difference between the abode of enjoyment and the enjoyer. 'Adharmavisesa' 
means strong (prakrsta) vices {adharma). [The bodies of miserable creatures 
are composed] of [atoms] accompanied by them [i.e., strong vices]. 

Bodies bom from sexual union are not able to endure the pain of torture. 
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B57,l 


[25] 


[26] 


B57,10 


such as being cooked in an iron pot, or being cut by a saw until the end of 
the world. Not even passing reference to the happiness of touching the female 
sexual organ is heard of among the tortures in hell. It is not true that there 
are no hells, because that would imply our having no belief in heaven. [Scrip¬ 
ture is evidence for both.] 

Replying to the objection that, if the expression ‘sexual union’ indicates 
the cause in general, two kinds [of bodies] would be impossible, the author 
says: [THAT VARIETY OF BODY WHICH IS] BORN FROM SEXUAL UNION IS 
BORN FROM THE MIXTURE OF SEMEN AND BLOOD. IT CAN BE OF TWO KINDS: 
BORN FROM THE WOMB AND BORN FROM THE EGG. ‘Mixture’ means 
mutual meeting, and ‘bom from it’ means to be born from sexual union. 

[The text says:] HUMAN BEINGS, CATTLE, AND WILD ANIMALS HAVE 
BODIES BORN FROM THE WOMB; ‘WING-POSSESSING ONES’ and ‘THOSE 
CREATURES THAT BY NATURE MOVE WITHOUT LEGS’ HAVE BODIES BORN 
FROM THE EGG. ‘Cattle’ means those animals which are kept in villages; ‘wild 
animals’, those which are found in woods. ‘Womb’ means the cavity of skin 
enclosing the embryo. ‘Wing-possessing ones’ means birds, ‘those creatures 
that by nature move without legs’ means snakes, worms, fish, etc. 

It might be proper to mention trees here [as entities taking the form of 
bodies] because they have various bodies, although they break forth from 
the earth. Nonetheless, the author’s immediate intention (yivak^ is not to 
consider trees as beings which experience happiness and pain, because their 
consciousness is small in comparison with that of people. His intention is 
rather to consider trees as objects, insofar as they are generally helpful to and 
dependent upon creatures that move. Therefore, trees will be included in [the 
group of] objects and will be explained in the appropriate section. 

When his immediate intention is of one sort he may mention an entity 
separately even though it is contained [in another group] For example, 
although knowledge [communicated] in a dream {svapmjmnd) and knowl¬ 
edge [communicated] in a doubt {samsayajndnd) belong to [the group of] 
misconception (yipary ay a) insofar as they are not in accordance with reality, 
our author [treats these two kinds of false knowledge separately from mis¬ 
conception] , following the common opinion of the world. 

When his intention is of another sort, he may analyze separate entities 
under a single heading. For example, remembrance (smrti) is included in 
correct knowledge insofar as it is true, although remembrance actually belongs 
to false knowledge insofar as it is not knowledge obtained by the means of 
correct knowledge. 

When his intention is of still another sort, he may state one characteristic 
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[of an entity] while not mentioning another, even if the latter is present. 
Here [in the case of earth], for example, not mentioning that the color, taste, 
and smell [of earth] are produced by ‘cooking’, the author mentions that its 
smell is good and bad. Paying no attention to the fact that bodies and sense- 
organs are produced by the process of a diad, etc., he mentions that they are 
born from sexual union. This is the way our author writes. 

Question: How could they [i.e., trees] be [considered bodies] ? 

B58,l Answer: It is thus: trees and the like are superintended by separate ‘en- 
joyers’ [i.e., souls] (Thesis) 

G40,l because they possess life, death, sleeping, waking, sickness, cure, seeds, the 
propagation of their own kind, the inclination to approach agreeable things 
and to move away from disagreeable things, and so on, (Reason) 

N242,l as in the case of weU-attested bodies, like ours. (Example) 

These [characteristics, such as life, death, sleeping], are not doubtful 
[marks in the above-mentioned syllogism], because they are associated with 
individual breath.^ That [breath] exists, since trees draw up water sprinkled 
at their roots, and draw up the earth elements for which they yearn. This is 
the case, for trees grow and [their parts which have been] broken or injured 
heal. Otherwise [that is to say, if trees did not draw up water, etc.], all 
[trees] would wither and die according to the rule that effect and growth do 
not occur without cause. This is a brief answer. Many canonical authorities 
concerning the matter could also be cited. 

Question: How is it that bodies of human and other beings are made of 
earth? It is well-known that they have five elements [i.e., earth, water, fire, 
N245,l air, and space] because they smell; are moist, are ‘cooked’, move, and give 
way [to entering objects]. 

B59,l Answer: This is true, insofar as these five [elements] are general causes [of 
the body]; but they are not inherent causes. If you ask why not, the author 
will state that [all effects] are built up by the process of diad, etc.^^ If in this 
[process] one [diad] were produced by two heterogeneous atoms, it would 
be without smell and without color, for one [atom] cannot bring smell, etc., 
into effect. If [a single atom] could bring [such qualities] into effect, it 
would follow that it must always bring them into effect, as its doing so would 
depend on nothing else. 

Objection: Why would not the same implication follow if you require 
more than one atom [to produce these qualities] ? You might reply, ‘Because 
then the bringing into effect of the quality depends on the forming of an 
inherent cause for nothing is brought into effect without an inherent cause 
being required’. We,however, would point out that the same condition obtains 
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if we allow a single atom to effect the quality [i.e., it cannot effect it until it 
combines with a second atom so that a diad may be formed to furnish an 
inherent cause for the quality]. Nor should you argue that, since we see the 
many colors of individual threads bringing into effect [the color of a cloth], 
B59,10 the same principle should be applied elsewhere. For in that case it is possible 
for the causes to be homogeneous. Where quahties are brought into effect by 
heterogeneous causes, the matter will be different. For there is no argument 
to disprove our objection. It is thus that water can be hot [viz., by being built 
up of diads consisting of a water atom and a fire atom] and air can be fragrant 
[being built of diads composed of an air atom and an earth atom]. 

Reply: No, if the quality [of a diad] were brought into effect by one 
quality [residing in an aggregate of two different kinds of atoms], there 
would be a mixture of generic characters. For example, [such] a diad would 
be characterized by the generic character earth-ness simply because it possesses 
smell, and it would also be water because it would be cold and naturally 
fluid.Similarly, a diad would be fire because it is hot and possesses a 
G41,l shining white color; it would be air because it possesses a not-hot not-cold 
touch which is not caused by ‘cooking’. 

Now it remains to set forth the means for knowing the validity of the 
arguments above: 

(1) Diads possessing smell are produced only by atoms possessing smell, 

(Thesis) 

because the former, being products, possess smell, (Reason) 

as in the case of a diad produced by two earth atoms. (Example) 

(2) Atoms of the type under discussion produce only diads possessing smell, 

(Hypothesis) 

because those atoms possess smell. (Reason) 

Those [atoms] which produce [diads] lacking smell do not possess smell, Hke 
atoms which produce water and the like, which lack smell. (Example) 

N250,l It is not the case that these [atoms] do not possess smell. (Application) 

Therefore, they produce only diads possessing smell. (Conclusion) 

One should not say that the examples [given in the first syllogism] are not 
established, for, even if there were no rule concerning the bringing into effect 
[by either homogeneous or heterogeneous elements], one must still admit 
B60,l that they could be brought into effect by two homogeneous atoms as well [as 
in other ways]. Otherwise it would follow that one would never perceive 
smell-less water, etc., tasteless fire, etc., and colorless air.^^ Thus, 

(1) diads possessing natural fluidity are produced only by atoms of that same 
sort [i.e. possessing natural fluidity], (Thesis) 
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because they, being products, possess natural fluidity, (Reason) 

as in the case of a diad produced by two water atoms. (Example) 

(2) Water atoms produce only cold diads, (Thesis) 

because water atoms are cold. (Reason) 

Those [atoms] which produce not-cold [diads] are not cold, Uke [atoms] 
which can produce fire diads that are not cold. (Example) 


In this way, the reader may supply the rest. Therefore, we conclude that only 
homogeneous [atoms] are effective, and that heterogeneous [atoms] are not. 
Yet how can one ascertain the fact that bodies are made of earth?[One 
B60,10 can do it] as follows: Even when wetness, etc., has been removed [from 
a body], it is still possible to recognize it as a body. Furthermore, smell 
continues to reside in it as long as its substance lasts, as in a pot. In a pot, 
etc., made of earth, smell exists whether the pot is wet or dry, but coldness, 
etc., ceases to exist, just like the smell of water and other [substances] 
perfumed by flowers, etc.'^^ One can observe the same thing in the case of 
bodies. Thus one should hold that [bodies] are made of earth. 

[27] The author explains the sense-organ as follows: [EARTH IN THE FORM 

OF] SENSE-ORGAN IS THE OLFACTORY ORGAN WHICH MANIFESTS SMELL. 
THIS ORGAN BELONGS TO ALL LIVING BEINGS AND IS PRODUCED BY PAR¬ 
TICLES OF EARTH WHICH ARE NOT SUPERSEDED BY WATER, ETC. The 
sense-organ which manifests smell is made of earth and it is called ‘the olfac- 
B61,l tory organ’, for [this organ] manifests only smell and not color, etc. This is 
the meaning [of the textual passage]. 

G42,l This [organ] is proved to be only an instrument by its perceiving of smell, 
for it is a rule that an action [such as perceiving] must be effected by some 
instrument.It [i.e., the olfactory organ] functions by coming into direct 
contact [with its objects] because while it produces [the perception of 
smell], it does not produce [a perception] if it has not reached [its object]. 
[The olfactory organ] is a substance, because it is the locus of a contact [or 
conjunction]. 

It is made of earth, (Thesis) 

because it possesses smell. (Reason) 

It possesses smell, because while it does not manifest color, etc., it does 

manifest smell, like oil which manifests the smell of saffron. (Example) 

By saying ‘belongs to all Hving beings’, the author guards against the 
doctrine that the nature of the sense-organ might vary with different kinds of 
living beings. To the question, ‘If earth has the ability to manifest smell, why 
B62,l cannot all earth [substances] do so?’ he gives his answer: BY PARTICLES OF 
EARTH WHICH ARE NOT SUPERSEDED BY WATER, ETC. This is why smell is 
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not perceived when [the olfactory organ is] superseded by the phlegmatic 
humor [i.e., when one has a cold]. The meaning of ‘the olfactory organ’ is 
well-known. This is the meaning [of the textual passage]. 

[28] To explain the third type of earth-product, the author says: OBJECTS ARE, 

N255,l HOWEVER, [PRODUCED BY THE PROCESS OF DIAD, ETC.] . Although a body 

too can be an object, when it is so, it is as a body that it provides a special 
instrument of satisfying human needs. To show this point, the author has 
described that particular form [of earth substance]. In what he is about to 
say, however, it is the state of being an object {yimyatvd) that constitutes the 
special means [for satisfying human needs]. Accordingly, this [form] is now 
stated. 

The text says: BY THE PROCESS OF DIAD, ETC. This means that a diad is 
the first step in the process [of the formation of a diad, a triad, etc.], and 
that [a diad, a triad, etc., are] ‘produced’ or formed by this [process]. 

[29] [The text says:] OBJECTS ARE OF THREE FORMS: MUD, STONES, AND 
PLANTS. Mud-ness (mrttva), stone-ness (pdmnatva), and plant-ness (sthdvar- 
atvd) are intermediate universals. 

To the question, ‘Where is mud-ness found?’ the author gives his answer: 

[30] OF THESE, THE GROUND, BRICKS, AND WALLS ARE MUD-DERIVATIVES. 

B62,10 ‘Mud-derivatives’ {mrdvikdrd) means derivatives which are in the form of 

mud. 

[31] What are stones? The author answers: STONES INCLUDE ROCKS, GEMS, 
DIAMONDS, ETC. ‘Gems’ means rubies and the like. The word ‘etc.’ refers to 
chalk and so forth. 

[32] The text says: PLANTS INCLUDE TREES, GRASSES, HERBS, BUSHES, 

G43,l CREEPERS, SPREADING PLANTS, AND FIG-TREES. ‘Trees’ (yrksa) means those 

things which possess flowers, fruits, trunks, and branches. ‘Grasses’ (tJTWf) are 
ulapa (Saccharum Cylindricum) and the like. ‘Herbs’ {osadhi) means barley 
{yavd) and the like, which die after becoming ripe. ‘Bushes’ (gulma) means 

B63,l brooms;‘creepers’ (lata), squasch (kusmandi) and the Hke; ‘spreading plants’ 
(avatdnd), ketaki and the like; ‘fig-tree’ (yanaspati), trees that have fruits 
without flowers. 

In the term BODY are included the parts of a body, such as flesh and bones, 
and its derivatives such as milk and butter. In the term SENSE-ORGAN are 
included its parts; in the term OBJECT, diads, etc.; in STONES, sulfur, etc.; in 
PLANTS, leaves and flowers; in TREES, pieces of wood, etc.; in GRASSES, 
palmyra trees, etc.; in HERBS, rice grains, sesame seeds, etc. 

Objection: What is the process of diad, etc.? There is no means for ascer¬ 
taining [the existence of] diads. First, [the existence of] triads is ascertained 
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B63,10 by perception. They [i.e., triads] are large, because they are visible substances; 
for the property of being large and possessing a particular color is a cause of 
the visibility of substances. Otherwise, there would be no ratio of the size of 
an object to its being visible in a more distant place.Since triads are large, 
and possess action and color, they possess parts and are products. Otherwise, 
there being no number belonging to the parts, the whole could not have 
largeness.When [a thing] is permanent and has attained the final limit of 
smallness, [the thing] cannot be large. But the parts of a triad do not in turn 
have parts, because there is no means for ascertaining the existence of parts of 
it [i.e., a triad]. Unlike a triad, they [i.e., the parts of a triad] are not large, 
because that which is large and possesses a particular color must be visible. 
[No parts of a triad are, however, visible.] Even though they [i.e., the parts 
of a triad] have the size of an atom because they are not large, and even 
though they lack aggregation (pracaya) because they have no parts, they 
B64,l may produce large product substances by their being numerous. Thus the 
ultimate atoms are the parts of a triad; so why does one need [to postulate 
the existence of] the diad? 

Reply: The diad exists, because a large product substance must be pro¬ 
duced by substances which are themselves products. Otherwise, if a large 
substance were [directly] produced only by atoms numbering more than two 
[without following the process of diad, etc.,] a cow, a pot, etc., would also 
be produced only by them. [This is] a supposition contradicted by the fact 
that we perceive products of intermediate sizes, such as of small or smaller 
size.'^'^ Again the lines [of juncture] and the design would be as invisible 
in pots, etc., as they are in triads. If one failed to perceive differences of 
configuration, one would not perceive [the generic characters] such as pot- 
ness that are thereby manifested. 

You cannot suppose that those [atoms] which have already constituted [a 
product] may continue to constitute [other products] and that the inter¬ 
mediate products are therefore visible, for it is impossible that different 
corporeal substances should occupy the same space. Nor can you say that 
there would be no contradiction in the occupying of the same space if one 
B64,10 [product] is smaller and the other larger. For in the space which is not 
G44,l occupied by the smaller product, the larger one can exist without contradic¬ 
tion, but in the space which the smaller does occupy, there would indeed 
be contradiction. If there were no contradiction even in that space, the 
corporeality [of the product] would have to be abandoned; [it would have to 
be something like] the color [that inheres] in one part.'^® [If your suggestion 
were accepted,] there would be no contradiction in occupying the same space 
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by conjunction as well [as by inherence] so long as one product were smaller 
and the other larger. But [we see that] a pot does not stand by conjunction 
in the same physical space that is occupied by a saucer. 

N260,l Question: How then is it that we perceive successively smaller pieces of 
cloth as we take away from a cloth the last thread and then the next to the 
last? 

Reply: We do so because a partial cloth is created from the remaining 
conjunctions [of threads] as soon as the hindrance [to this creation] is 
B65,l removed. You too must adopt this view if we take away one thread after 
another beginning with the fmt thread. Otherwise, inasmuch as all the pro¬ 
ducts have been destroyed beginning from the two-thread cloth, there could 
arise no cloth at aU and we should perceive nothing but the threads.®^ 

Objection: One can consider the case of diads in a similar way. If a product 
substance is produced by many [diads directly without undergoing the diad- 
triad process], then a pot, etc., also would be produced directly by diads, and 
since there would be the impossibility of an intermediate series of products, 
we would fail to see those [intermediate products upon the destruction of 
the wholes]. Hence [we must made] a rule that they [i.e., diads] can only 
produce triads. But whether the triads are made by the ultimate atoms [or by 
these diads] comes to one and the same thing. You must either abandon your 
doctrine or show some special reason [why it is to be preferred]. 

Reply: We shall do so. As the requirement that a whole have parts comes 
to an end with atoms, so must the reduction of numbers of parts end some¬ 
where. The number three (trtva) is not the final limit of reduction so long as 
B65,10 two (dvitva) and one (ekatva) are possible. But of these, [the number] one 
cannot produce anything, as it cannot constitute a non-inherent cause in the 
absence of any conjunction of parts.Or [we may make our point by saying 
that] in the absence of a number greater than one, the whole cannot assume 
a larger size than its parts. But it is a rule that the whole must be of larger size 
than its parts. And since a single part cannot be divided, the product of that 
part [i.e., its whole], as it could not be destroyed, would be eternal. Thus, 
two is the final limit of reduction [in the number of parts] and it is from two 
parts that production begins. Furthermore, that which is produced by two 
atoms cannot be a large product, for there is nothing to cause it to be so 
[i.e., of large or visible size]. And if these diads did not produce that [i.e., a 
visible product] or®^ if they produced only that which possesses the number 
two, in either case their assumption would be useless. Hence the rule that 
when a large [visible] substance is produced by a diad, it must be by diads 
possessing a number greater than two. 
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It is not correct to say that, like diads, atoms may also produce a large 
substance by recourse to a number greater than two; for it is forbidden that 
origination should occur other than by the rule, and a cause of a cause does 
not produce that which is characterized by the generic character of the 
B66,l effects of its effects, as if we were to say that threads do not originate the 

G45,l cloth, but the cause of threads, viz., the fibers, [originate the cloth] 

Therefore, [one can set forth the following syllogism:] 

Triads of the type under discussion are not produced by partless substances; 
that is to say, they are produced by substances which possess parts, (Thesis) 
because they are large and are products, (Reason) 

like the triads produced by diads whose existence is accepted by both the 
proponent and the opponent, or like a pot. (Example) 

Objection: But in just the same way [one could infer that] a diad is 

also not produced by partless substances, that is to say, it is produced by 

substances possessing parts, because it is a product substance, hke a triad or 
a pot. 

Reply: One may not so infer, because such an inference would lead to a 
regressus ad infinitum. Thus the process [of origination] beginning with the 
diad is established. 


END OF THE SECTION ON EARTH 
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Now then [the author Prasastapada] explains water. [The text says: A THING 
IS WATER] THROUGH ITS RELATION TO WATER-NESS. Water-ness is an 
intermediate universal {sdmdnyavisesa). ‘Through its relation to that’ is to be 
explained in the same way as before.^ 

To prove it [i.e., water] to be a substance, the author states its qualities: 
[WATER] POSSESSES COLOR, TASTE, TOUCH, FLUIDITY, VISCIDITY, NUMBER, 
MEASURE, SEPARATENESS, CONJUNCTION, DISJUNCTION, FARNESS, NEAR¬ 
NESS, HEAVINESS, AND INERTIA. The means for knowing these [quaUties] 
are referred to: THESE ALSO ARE KNOWN TO EXIST [FROM THE SUTRA ] AS 
BEFORE. ‘As before’ means that just as [the existence of] smell in earth is 
known by the words of the author of the Sutra, so [the existence of] color, 
etc., in water is known. Thus the Siitra says: “Water is fluid, viscid, and 
possesses color, taste, and touch”.^ Just as [the existence of] the seven 
[qualities], starting with number, in earth is known by the word ‘visible’ [in 
the Siitra] so [the existence of these seven qualities] in water is known. 
Just as heaviness is known to exist in earth because [the Siitra] mentions 
the falling [of an earth substance] so [heaviness] is known to exist in 
water also. Just as inertia is known to exist in earth by the words ‘successive 
motion’^ [in the Siitra ], so [inertia] is known to exist in water also. 

Having thus proved water to be a substance on the basis that it has quali¬ 
ties, the author goes on to mention the particular quahties that estabhsh 
water-ness, i.e., the factor distinguishing [water] from earth, etc.: THE 
COLOR, THE TASTE, AND THE TOUCH [OF WATER] ARE [RESPECTIVELY] 
WHITE, SWEET, AND COLD ONLY. The color of water is white, non-shining, 
and does not disappear [or is undisappearing] even when heated by fire a 
thousand times. It is not true that the color white found in earth substances, 
such as cloth and crystal, does not disappear when heated by fire. Even 
though the color of fire does not disappear, it is shining. Therefore, the color 
[accompanied] by this qualifier [i.e., the property of being non-shining and 
undisappearing] can serve to identify water. This quahfier is implied by our 
observation that the color of earth results from ‘cooking’ and by the statement 
that the color of fire is shining. By the same reasoning, the color of water and 
other [substances] does not result from ‘cooking’. [Otherwise, the color of a 
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water substance would change or disappear when heated by fire.] ^ What 
undergoes chemical change [or ‘cooking’] when boiled in certain places 
[such as a pan] is only the earth parts which are commingled [with the water 
parts] P 

Taste has also been explained by the above. Although sweetness is found 
in earth substances, such as milk and candied sugar (sarkara), it is not the 
case that it is not removed by chemical changes [or ‘cooking’].® But here 
[i.e., in water] sweetness remains even when something is cooked a thousand 
times. This is true even if it retains its characteristic, [i.e., sweetness] to only 
a sUght degree.^ It is true that one can perceive [various kinds of] tastes of 
water, such as salty, according to whether [it comes from] an ocean or a 
river, but this is possible because an earth substance is contained [there]. 
An example of this is the astringent [taste] of Dasamiila (a tonic medicine 
prepared from ten roots). Otherwise, how could it be that the taste of that 
[i.e., water] which has been absorbed by and then released from the clouds is 
only sweet? 

Likewise, the touch of water is only cold, for while this cold touch, al¬ 
though present, may not be perceived because of the touch of fire, it will 
be perceived when the fire is removed. Thus, it is said that the color, taste, 
and touch accompanied by those qualities [i.e., whiteness, sweetness, and 
coldness] are the factors that identify water. 

The author indicates that viscidity belongs [to water] by nature: VISCIDITY 
BELONGS ONLY TO IT [i.e., WATER] . 

Objection: Viscidity is not a property of water, because it is not found in 
water in the same way as [it is found in] oil, etc. It is not a special quahty 
of earth either, because it does not pervade earth [in other words, it is not 
found in every earth substance]. Therefore, it is an intermediate universal 
{sdmdnyavisesd) found in individual earth substances, such as butter, oil, and 
fat. One can compare viscidity to the ‘yogurt-ness’ found in the milk of cows, 
the milk of buffaloes, etc.“ 

Reply: That is not correct, because there are degrees of viscidity, as a thing 
is viscid, more viscid, and so on. There are no degrees of cows, buffaloes, 
etc., without reference to qualities. We do not say that something is ‘shghtly 
cow’ or ‘very cow’ in the way we say that something is sHghtly sweet, very 
sweet, and so on. Therefore as differences in degree (atisaya) are Hmited^^ 
to quahties and cannot obtain in a universal by its being an intermediate 
universal, viscidity must be a quahty. Furthermore, since successively smaUer 
parts of viscid substances are also viscid, viscidity would be found down to 
the atoms. And there are no generic characters lower than earth-ness [in an 
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earth atom], because no establishers [of such generic characters] are found 
[there] P 

Objection: [Viscidity] may be found [in a water atom] in the same way 
that milk-ness, etc., is found [in an earth atom]. 

Reply: No; because it [i.e., milk-ness] is not found in an atom because of 
the following facts: Milk-ness, etc., is manifested by the particular touch, 
taste,and color that result from ‘cooking’. Accordingly, when these [quahties] 
B69,l disappear through another ‘cooking’, milk-ness, etc., necessarily disappears, 
and we cannot allow a universal to disappear while its individuals exist. [In 
this case the individuals, being atoms, must always exist.] Such [quahties] 
without actually existing cannot be [permanent] manifestors of it [i.e., 
milk-ness] by the mere possibility [that they might occur again] If all 
the atoms of earth had milk-ness, ah their products would have milk-ness in 
addition to earth-ness. 

Objection: It [i.e., viscidity] might be found in a diad, etc., in the same 
way that milk-ness [is found there]. 

Reply: No, for the [individual] atoms that compose the diad do not 
possess particular quahties that could estabhsh viscidity [in the diad] in the 
same way that they possess particular quahties that estabhsh milk-ness, 
G47,l or, if there is [such a quahty] it will be nothing but viscidity itself.^^ Here 
neither color and other [quahties] nor their varieties can be the cause of 
estabhshing [viscidity]; because they estabhsh butter-ness, etc., [not the 
viscidity found in butter, etc.]. There cannot be one general estabhshing 
cause [of both viscidity and butter-ness], because [viscidity is found in oil, 
butter, and fat, and] oil, butter, and fat have their sources in such various 
B69,10 substances as seeds, milk, and meat.^*^ That is why the viscid part of coconuts 
[as with ah other seeds] is oil. It is only cahed butter because of the similarity 
of its taste to butter. 

Therefore, it stands to reason that viscidity is the particular quahty [of 
water] which exists down to atoms and also up to the final whole by the 
successive transmission of quahties from causes to effects.^® 

It is not only in butter that we perceive viscidity; it is merely that we 
perceive viscidity there in its highest degree. One can say the same thing 
concerning the heaviness of gold.^^ As a matter of fact, ‘being viscid’ 
(snigdhatd) is common^® to everything [made of] water. Otherwise, barley- 
flour, sand, etc., would not hold together when one moistens them, for 
‘holding together’ is a particular kind of conjunction which brings about 
retention and attraction and is caused by a combination of viscidity and 
fluidity. Fluidity alone is not a sufficient cause, because things such as 
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glass or gold cannot bind such things as sand together, even when thor- 
N275,l oughly melted. Neither is [holding together] caused by viscidity alone, 
B70,l because frozen butter also cannot bind together [such things as sand]. Thus 

the holding together [i.e., agglutination] of objects, which is caused by every 
kind of water, establishes the viscidity [of water] as being natural to it just as 
it does its fluidity. 

Objection: Still, viscidity might be conditional in earth,like the conditional 
fluidity [of earth], because viscidity is perceived in earth substances, such as 
butter. 

Reply: [No,] for with respect to viscidity there are no agreements in 
positive and negative concomitances [as there are with respect to fluidity]. 
Thus, among non-fluid things, such as lac and butter, fluidity appears when 
they are heated by fire and disappears when water, which is incompatible 
with fire, is appUed. This is not the case with viscidity. Therefore, substances 
such as butter are produced from diads which in turn are produced from 
[earth] atoms which possess a certain smell, taste, color, and other qualities 
when subjected to ‘cooking’; but within this [butter] are particles of water 
which as adscititious elements furnish the occasion [for its viscidity]. We 
B70,10 perceive this viscidity through its inherence in the water particles which are in 
conjunction [with the earth substance]. 

[6] [The text says:] FLUIDITY ALSO IS NATURAL. The word ‘also’ (ca) shows 
that we are to supply ‘in water only’ from the preceding clause. Since it is 
proved that oil, milk, etc., are made of earth, the perception of it, [i.e., 
fluidity in these substances] is through its inherence in those [particles of 
water] that are in conjunction [with the earth substances]. 

Question: How can those things which are cold and viscid be made of earth? 

Reply: One may infer that oil is made of earth because it forms an earthy 
fuel for fire {bhaumdnalasddhana),'^^ just like butter. One may infer that lac 
and milk are made of earth because they remain recognizable when coagu¬ 
lated, just like butter. 

[7] [The text says:] IT [I.E., WATER] IS ALSO (TU), AS BEFORE, OF TWO 
G48,l SORTS: PERMANENT AND IMPERMANENT. The word ‘m’ means ‘also’. Just as 

earth is of two sorts, so is water. ‘As before’ means that [water is found] in 
the form of atoms and in the form of products as well. In other words, just 
as earth is permanent and impermanent, so is water. Now the nominative 
pronoun (‘it’) is shifted to the genitive (‘its’). 

[8] ITS (tdsdm) PRODUCTS ARE OF THREE SORTS, CALLED ‘BODY’, ‘SENSE- 
B71,l ORGAN’, AND ‘OBJECT’. The meaning of this passage is easily explained, for 

we can explain it in the same way that we explained earth. 
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Water can produce bodies somewhere, (Thesis) 

because it can produce substances, (Reason) 

like earth, (Example) 

The reason is as follows: The ability of a substance to produce other sub¬ 
stances is in positive and negative concomitances with these latter being in the 
states of body, sense, and object. Whatever produces one of these states 
produces the others also. Whatever does not produce one of them does not 
produce any of them. Then, if water did not produce bodies, it would not 
produce sense-organs, or objects, either. That is, however, not the case. There¬ 
fore, it is proved that [water] does produce bodies somewhere. 

Now in answer to the question, ‘What kind of bodies [does water pro- 

[9] duce?]’ the author says: ITS BODIES ARE NEVER BORN FROM UNION [OF 
SEMEN AND BLOOD] , for semen and blood [that go to make a body born 
from sexual union] are always made of earth. Earth substances cannot 

B71,10 produce water substances. Hence bodies made of water are never born from 
sexual union. 

To the objection, ‘There cannot be any body made of water because we 
have never seen one’, the author gives his reply: [THE BODIES MADE OF 
WATER ARE FOUND] IN THE WORLD OF VARUNA [THE GOD OF WATER]. 
One cannot see them because they are distant and separated by something 
intervening, not because they do not exist. It is meant here that one can 
know of their existence by scriptural authority 

To the question ‘Since water is fluid^ by nature, how can the bodies 

[10] made of it be places (ayatand) of enjoyment?’ the author replies: AND CAN 
ENJOY BY MEANS OF EARTH-PARTICLES WHICH ARE COMMINGLED [WITH 
THE PARTICLES OF WATER] . Just as bodies made of earth, because of the 
hardness of earth, can enjoy [objects] only because of the commingling 
[of their earth with other particles], so [bodies made of water] can enjoy 
[objects] due to the commingling of their water with particles of earth, even 
though they are fluid because of water-ness. 

It is only prohibited [in our theory] that substance produce a heterogene¬ 
ous substance. [For example, water atoms cannot produce an earth substance.] 
Mutual assistance [between different substances] is, however, not^^ prohibited. 

[11] [The text says: WATER IN THE FORM OF] SENSE-ORGAN IS THE GUSTA¬ 
TORY ORGAN WHICH MANIFESTS TASTE, BELONGS TO ALL LIVING BEINGS, 
AND IS MADE OF WATER PARTICLES UNSUPERSEDED BY PARTICLES OF 

B72,l OTHER [SUBSTANCES] . The sense-organ which enables us to perceive taste is 
made of water. Here also the true nature [of the gustatory organ] is known 
through its function of perceiving taste: 
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[The sense-organ of the type we are concerned with] is made of water,(Thesis) 
because it manifests the taste, but does not manifest color, etc., (Reason) 
like water manifesting the taste of barley-flour {saktu)}^ (Example) 

In order to eliminate the doubt that the nature of the sense-organ might 
differ from one kind of living being to another, the author says, “belongs 
G49,l to all living beings”. Then the author says, “[is made of water particles] 
unsuperseded by particles of other [substances] He says this because the 
tongue becomes numb when superseded by the humours of the body, such as 
the windy humour {vita). What is it [i.e., the sense-organ made of water] 
called? It is called ‘the gustatory organ’. 

[12] The third variety is explained: [WATER IN THE FORM OF] OBJECT 

CONSISTS OF RIVERS, OCEANS, SNOW, HAIL STONES, ETC. In the section on 
fluidity the author will explain how snow and hail can be solid while they are 
made of water 

END OF THE SECTION ON WATER 
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The definition of fire is given: [A THING IS FIRE] THROUGH ITS RELATION 
TO FIRE-NESS. One can explain this passage in the same way as before.^ To 
prove it [i.e., fire] to be a substance, the author mentions the quahties [of 
fire]: [FIRE] POSSESSES COLOR, TOUCH, NUMBER, MEASURE, SEPARATE¬ 
NESS, CONJUNCTION, DISJUNCTION, FARNESS, NEARNESS, FLUIDITY, AND 
INERTIA. Referring to the means of knowing these [qualities], the author 
says: THESE ARE KNOWN TO EXIST [FROM THE SUTRA] AS BEFORE. [The 
existence of] color and touch [in fire] is known [or ascertained] by the 
words in the Sutra, ‘Fire has color and touch’[the existence of] the seven 
qualities starting with number, by the word ‘visibility’;^ fluidity, by the 
words ‘similar to water’inertia, by the words ‘successive motion’.^ Thus, as 
in the case of earth, these [qualities of fire] are established. The sense is that 
[they are] well known (prasiddha).^ 

The author mentions the particular characteristics that distinguish flre- 
ness: THE COLOR [OF FIRE] IS, HOWEVER (C4), WHITE AND SHINING. The 
particle ‘ca' must mean ‘however’ and distinguish [the color of fire] from the 
colors of earth and other [substances]. ‘Shining-ness’ {bhdsvaratva) is an 
intermediate universal (sdmdnyavisesa), and this [universal] is manifested as 
that which illuminates other colors. This color is found only in fire. Hence, 
the statement that fire is of shining color is for definition; the statement that 
it is white is to show its original nature. We may apprehend fire as red or the 
like when it is in the presence of burning fuel, but where there is no burning 
fuel, as in the rays of the moon, stars, etc., we apprehend it only as white. 

One would be wrong to say, ‘In that case also, we perceive the color white 
[in water] because water is acting as a fuel and is transmitting the color of 
water’. The color of water does not supersede that of other [substances], for 
a color, such as indigo, does not become white when it is soaked in water. 

THE TOUCH [OF FIRE] IS HOT ONLY. Since one cannot perceive [a hot 
touch] in moon-rays, gold, the visual organ, etc., one might object to the 
view [that the touch of fire is hot only]. In order to eliminate this disagree¬ 
ment, the author has employed the word ‘only’. One may infer that these 
substances are hot because they are made of fire. The reason their heat is not 
perceived is because it is not manifested, not because it does not exist. 
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IT [i.e., FIRE] IS ALSO OF TWO SORTS: ATOMS AND PRODUCTS. The 
meaning of this passage is the same as before [i.e., in the cases of earth and 
water] 

Differences in products are explained: PRODUCTS [MADE OF FIRE ATOMS] 
ARE OF THREE SORTS BEGINNING WITH BODY, AND THEY HAVE THE NAMES 
‘BODY’, ‘SENSE-ORGAN’, AND ‘OBJECT’. 

As bodies made of fire cannot be seen, unMke bodies made of earth, the 
text says: [FIRE IN THE FORM OF] BODIES IS NOT BORN FROM SEXUAL 
UNION, IS FOUND IN THE WORLD OF ADITYA [THE SUN GOD], AND CAN 
ENJOY THROUGH THE EARTH PARTICLES WHICH ARE COMMINGLED [WITH 
THE PARTICLES OF FIRE] . One can prove, as in the case of water, that fire 
can also produce bodies. Imagining a flaming fire, one might wonder what 
kind of enjoyment is possible through it [i.e., fire]. Hence, the text says, 
“ . . . [can enjoy through the particles of] the earth”. 

[The second sort,] sense-organs are explained: [FIRE IN THE FORM OF] 
SENSE-ORGANS ARE THE VISUAL ORGANS WHICH MANIFEST COLOR, BELONG 
TO ALL LIVING BEINGS, AND ARE MADE OF PARTICLES OF FIRE UNSUPER¬ 
SEDED BY PARTICLES OF OTHER [SUBSTANCES]. The sense-organ that 
manifests color but does not manifest smell, etc., is made of fire. The purpose 
of the passage ‘belongs to all living beings’ is to eUminate the doubt that the 
nature of the sense-organs might differ from one kind of living being to 
another. The menas of ascertaining the existence of it [i.e., the sense-organ 
made of fire] is its function of perceiving color. The means of ascertaining 
that it is made of fire is that it manifests color, as does a lamp, but not taste 
or [the objects of] the other [senses]. 

Here some say: The visual organ (lit., the eye: caksu) does not function by 
coming in direct contact [with its object] for the following reasons: 

(1) The visual organ perceives objects which are not directly connected 
with its locus [i.e., with the eyeball]. That which functions by coming in 
direct contact [with its object] does not perceive objects which are not 
directly conjoined with its locus, as is seen in the case of the gustatory organ 
(rasana). 

(2) [The visual organ can] perceive things which are larger [than itself]. If 
the visual organ functioned by coming in direct contact [with its object], it 
could not perceive objects that are larger than itself. Obviously, a nail cutter 
cannot cut things that must be cut by an axe. 

(3) The branches of a tree and the moon can be seen at the same time. If 
the visual organ perceived its objects only after having reached [them], it 
would perceive first near objects and then distant ones, and accordingly it 
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would not perceive the two at the same time. But one perceives the branches 
of a tree and the moon as soon as one opens one’s eyes. 

(4) [The visual organ] perceives objects through glass, clouds, crystal, etc. 
If the visual organ functioned by coming in direct contact [with its objects], 
it would not take in a blade of grass or the like that is unattainable because of 
the interposition of a substance such as crystal. Accordingly, the visual organ 
does not function by coming in direct contact [with its object], and therefore 
it is not made of fire. 

G51,l Reply: This opinion is wrong, because: 

(1) The grasping of objects which are not directly connected with the 
locus [of the visual organ, i.e., the eyeball] is an inconclusive mark, as wit¬ 
nesses a lamp. [The lamp grasps, that is, illumines objects which are at a 
distance.] ^ 

(2) The visual organ can perceive things larger than itself because of the 
expansion of rays as they go out from a point. 

(3) As for the simultaneous perception [of near and distant objects], this 
is not actually proved to occur, for the close succession of [moments of] 
time can explain our assumption. The speed of fire is very great because of its 

B75,l exceeding lightness. That is why people assume that light is insde their house 
at the exact moment that blessed sun rises from the eastern horizon. 

Some say that ocular fire as a combinable substance unites with the fire 
of external light to form the ocular organ which may therefore be in 
contact with two objects simultaneously. In this way they answer the 
problem of how simultaneous perception of the branch and the moon 
may be possible. 

Reply: This [opinion] is wrong, for, if it were true, we should perceive 
[even] things hidden behind our back. Straight extension of space is needed 
for the [visual] organ to reach [its object]. Indeed one can see [objects] 
through materials such as crystal, but one can do it because those materials 
do not prevent the fire [released from the visual organ] from going through 
themselves, as they are transparent by nature. One can observe the same of 
the light of a lamp. 

As for those who claim that the visual organ functions without coming in 

B75,10 direct contact with its object, we may ask why they do not see what is hidden 
by a wall, etc., for it is just Hke that which is not hidden insofar as there is no 
difference in its non-attainment by the organ. The obstacle [put between the 
eyes and their objects] cannot prevent the effect [i.e., the perception of 
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objects] by its mere existence, or in any other way than by its preventing 
direct contact. Otherwise, by its mere existence no perception could occur 
anywhere. 

It is senseless to say that ‘what is capable’ (yogya) [of being perceived] is 
grasped by ‘what is capable’ [of perceiving], and also there is no sense in 
saying that the objection in question is not perceived, not because it is 
concealed [by the wall, etc.], but because it itself is incapable [of being 
perceived] The natural capability of things is lasting. Accordingly, it will 
not disappear even at that time [when some concealing obstacle is put between 
the thing and the eye] P Even in the doctrine that things are momentary, 
it is cooperative causes which are connected that produce an additament 
(atisaya) [i.e.,the effect of those causes] .Even a thousand cooperative causes, 
if they are not connected, do not make things bring forth an additament.^"* 
According to the Buddhists, this connection (pratydsatti) is an immediate 
succession (nirantarotpdda) [of point-instants]; according to us, it is nothing 
but conjunction between two substances. Between the eyeball and the 
object [to be seen], however, there is neither immediate succession nor con- 
B76,l junction. Accordingly, what remains is [a connection] with an imperceptible 
entity that resides in the eyeball and by its movement therefrom [becomes 
connected] by a relation of immediate succession or by conjunction. We shall 
explain the problem later. Let it suffice here merely to point it out. 

Why is it only this [visual organ] that is thus [i.e., capable of manifesting 
color] ? Why caimot other things [that possess fire] such as steam do the 
same? In answer to this question the text uses the word ‘other’. [‘The visual 
organs are made of particles of fire which are not superseded by particles of 
other substances.’ Steam is thus ruled out, for it is superseded by particles 
of water.] The word ‘other’ has a further implication, namely that if the 
other substance is homogeneous and stronger, the weaker one will be super¬ 
seded. How else would we explain the fact that the eye is superseded by the 
[blinding] fire of the sun and [in that] state unable to perceive colors? The 
meaning of ‘visual organ’ is known to everyone. 

[10] In order to describe the classification of objects, the text says: THAT 

G52,4 WHICH IS CALLED ‘OBJECT’ IS OF FOUR VARIETIES: EARTHLY, HEAVENLY, 
VISCERAL, AND DERIVED FROM MINES. What is called ‘object’ is of four 
varieties: 

(1) ‘Earthly [fire] ’ means fire which comes from the earth, 

(2) ‘heavenly [fire] ’ means fire which comes from the sky, 

(3) ‘visceral [fire] ’ means fire which belongs to the stomach, and 

(4) ‘[fire] derived from mines’ means [fire] which is produced from mines. 
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[11] [The text says:] EARTHLY FIRE COMES FROM WOODEN FUEL, HAS THE 
NATURE OF FLAMING UPWARD AND IS CAPABLE OF ‘COOKING’, BURNING, 
CAUSING SWEATING, ETC. The word ‘wooden’ impHes also earthly products 

B76,10 that come from plants, [such as charcoal] Flaming upward is the nature. 

N290,l Under ‘nature’ we understand a property (dharmd) connected with a generic 
character. Then the author explains how [earthly fire] serves the purposes 
of others by saying, ‘[it is capable of] “cooking”, etc.’ Here ‘cooking’ means 
‘the softening of food’ (vikledana) or ‘the alteration of color’ {rupapardvrtti). 
‘Sweating’ {svedand) means the removal (apagama) of the windy humour 
{vdtd) and phlegm (slesman)}'^ The word ‘etc.’ refers to the cessation of pain 
caused by coldness and the occurrence of pain caused by burning. 

[12] [The text says:] HEAVENLY FIRE HAS WATER FOR ITS FUEL AND 
CONSISTS OF SUN-RAYS, LIGHTNING, ETC. Heavenly fire is fire whose fule is 

B77,l water. What does it consist of? It consists of the fire of the sun (saura) [i.e., 
sun-rays], lightning (vidyut), and the like. The word ‘etc.’ imphes that 
submarine fire (yadavdnala) is also heavenly. 

[13] [The text says:] VISCERAL FIRE CAN DIGEST EATEN FOOD INTO ‘A 
CONSTHUENT FLUID OF THE BODY’ (RASA), ETC. Since food, such as 
rice-pudding, is taken (dhryate) [into our stomach], it is called dhdra (‘that 
which has been taken’). Visceral fire causes the digestion of it [i.e., food] 
into ‘a constituent fluid of the body’, etc. The food which has been eaten is 
earthly and aqueous fuel for the visceral fire. The result is taste, etc. The 
word ‘etc.’ refers to excrement and ‘essential ingredients of the body’ (dhdtu). 
‘The results of digestion’ (parindma) are nothing but those things into which 
it [i.e., food] has changed.^® [Visceral fire] is the instrumental cause of those 
[results of digestion.] 

[14] [The text says: FIRE] DERIVED FROM MINES [I.E., MINERAL MATERIAL] 
CONSISTS OF GOLD, ETC. The word ‘etc.’ refers to the [others of the] eight 
minerals: silver, copper, bell-metal, etc. 

Question: How can mineral materials be made of fire? Although heaviness, 
etc., may be perceived [in gold, etc.,] through their inherence in that [earthly 
component] which is in conjunction [with the fiery particles], the earthliness 
of gold is still proved by the fact that it becomes fluid only under special 
circumstances, as in the case with butter. Nor [can we say that] this fluidity 

B77,10 would disappear under the continued application of fire, if gold were earthly, 
just as it does in the case of butter; for one cannot show such [a concomi¬ 
tance] Moreover, the discrepancy in some particular instance [of the 
paksa] with that [of the example] does not imply an error of inference.^® 
We will deal with this problem later.^^ Nor can we say that we have a valid 
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contradiction [to the inference that gold is earthly] by reason of its non¬ 
disappearing fluidity because this mark is missing in [members] both [of] the 
sapaksa and the vipaksa.'^'^ Moreover, those [such as Udayana himself] who 
consider gold to be made of fire must admit that particles of earth support 
gold, [i.e., support the fiery particles of gold, so that gold can be sohd] P 
Now these [particles of earth] cannot be non-fluid at the time of fluidity [of 
the fire substance]. Accordingly, non-disappearing fluidity is thus found 
there [i.e., in the earth particles] too. Since the mark [non-disappearing 
fluidity] thus occurs in a part of the vipak^, the mark is contradicted. These 
are matters upon which tlie wise sliould poder. 

[My own reflections are] as follows. Since these [mineral materials, such 
as gold and copper,] have color, they must be one of the three substances 
[i.e., earth, water, or fire]. Everybody agrees with this. Of these, they are not 
made of water, because they lack natural fluidity and natural coldness, and 
because they cannot bind other substances by their invariable viscidity. One 
cannot say that they are made of earth simply on the grounds that they 
become fluid under some particular circumstances, for there is no argument 
to prevent this occurrence in the other alternative [viz., in that which is not 
made of earth] Nothing prevents the possibility of fluidity in a substance 
other [than earth] under some particular circumstances. This occurrence is 
not bound to a particular category of substance, as it is, for example, the 
upward motion of flames or the oblique motion of wind, for it is not found 
throughout a category Neither is this [conditional fluidity] bound to a 
particular subcategory of earth, because clarified butter and the like [e.g., 
lac] possess different generic characters. Accordingly, like the trembling [of a 
tree], fluidity which is brought about by conjunction with fire as helped by 
an Unseen Force {adrstd) bound to the cause of this or that enjoyment [or 
use], is not a mark for establishing earth-ness, etc. 

On the other hand, there is a rule of concomitance that the color of 
an earth substance changes through conjunction with fire if no obstacle 
is present, while it does not [change] if [an obstacle] is present. When a 
pot, etc., is being heated [directly] by fire one sees this change, which one 
does not see when water is introduced.^^ Hence, a cause-effect relation is 
estabhshed here. Now gold and the like do not lose their original color even 
when intensely heated, nor do they acquire another color. Hence, they are 
determined to be not made of earth, just as water may be similarly deter¬ 
mined. This is why even the particles of earth which support gold [giving it 
solidity] continue to be of a similar color, for they are bound to this other 
[fire-] substance. That we see the color of red sandalwood when gold is 
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smelted by the putapaka method,etc., is due to its being commingled with 


some substance or other that supersedes it. 

The formal demonstration is as follows: 

Gold, etc., is not made of earth, (Thesis) 

because its color does not change even when intensely heated, (Reason) 

N295,l like water, and (Example) 

it is made of fire (Thesis) 

because it has color, being made neither of earth nor of water, (Reason) 
like the rays of the sun. (Example) 


Quicksilver, etc., has been also explained by above. One may prove that it 
is not made of water, simply because it does not bind together other sub¬ 
stances. That it possesses natural fluidity is ruled out by the fact that its 
fluidity is generated by contact with fire. It can have the property of another 
category like those fire substances that have water for their fuel, because 
scripture assures us that it is a fire-substance. 

One might object that quicksilver cannot be made of fire because it does 
not have the shining color [peculiar to fire]. But that would not be correct, 
for it is not proved. A lamp does not cease to be shining although outdoors at 
middays it is not perceived as shining. We can reasonably explain the non¬ 
perception [of it] by simply assuming that [it is] superseded by the color of 
the supporting substance. 

But why can we not explain the non-perception [of the color of the lamp 
or of mercury] by its being unmanifested, as the fiery color of the rays 
issuing from the eye is unmanifested? We cannot, for at that rate we must fail 
to perceive the substances themselves, gold, [lamp, mercury], etc. A substance 
that has unmanifested color [e.g., the rays emitted by the eye] is impercep¬ 
tible. [If you give up the explanation that the color is superseded for an 
B79,l explanation that it is unmanifested], we would see summer heat at night, [for 
you cannot argue that summer heat has unmanifested color.] 

Objection: But even if we take the explanation that the color is superseded, 
we would be forced in the same way to deny our perception of the light of a 
meteor at midday. 

Answer: No. It does not follow from the superseding of the color that the 
substance itself is not perceived, or we would fail to perceive a [white] cloth 
when its whiteness is superseded by saffron dye. Accordingly, it is only the 
color that is not seen because of its being superseded. It is not seen because of 
the great collection of light [outdoors] just as a drop of ink is not seen in a 
heap of black beans. This clears up the whole problem. 

If so, why is taste perceived in gold, etc.? The author says: THERE [IN 


[15] 
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GOLD AND THE LIKE] ONE CAN PERCEIVE TASTE, ETC., THROUGH ITS IN¬ 
HERENCE IN [PARTICLES OF EARTH] WHICH ARE IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
THE FIRE PARTICLES OF GOLD]. 


END OF THE SECTION ON FIRE 



NOTES 


NOTES TO THE SECTION ON EARTH 

1 The Kirandvali {KV) deals with universals especially from B, 22,1 (page 22, hne 1 
of the Benares edition) up to B, 24,12. 

2 The property of possessing ultimate distinction is not found in impermanent 
substances. 

^ Ultimate distinction is found, for example, in substances such as direction and 
time. Therefore, the property of possessing ultimate distinction cannot be used to 
differentiate direction from time. 

^ Pra^stapada’s word ekaikasam contains two elements expressive of vipsd (fre¬ 
quency, repetition). (1) The dmredita reduphcation oieka: ekaika. Such compounds by 
Panini 8, 1, 4: nityavipsayoh, give the sense of constancy (nitya) or frequency (vipsd). 
(2) To this compound is added the suffix -sas, which Panini says may be added to 
numerals in the same sense of frequency (vipsd, Pdnini, 5, 4,43: samkhyaikavacandc ca 
vipsdyam, e.g., dasasas, ‘ten by ten’, indicating a frequency of tens). Udayana explains 
that a high degree of frequency is therefore Prasastapada’s intention. We will now de¬ 
scribe the numerous differentiations of each individual substance from other substances. 

^ Cf. Introduction, p. 70. 

^ The relation between earth-ness and earth is diadic. The relation ekdrthasamavdya 
and samyuktasamavdya, on the other hand, is triadic. The first of these subsists between 
a quality and earth-ness, as when earth-ness inheres in that earth in which color inheres. 
The second may obtain between water and earth-ness, as when earth-ness inheres in 
earth which is in contact with water. 

Lit., ‘there will be no base for the mark (hetu) to reside in*. If one would infer 
‘there is earth because it possesses earth-ness*, one must have some notion of what 
earth-ness is. Without such knowledge, one cannot find where it resides. 

® Cf. Part I, Chapter 5, B. 

^ Udayana has admitted that while he knows earth-ness, he does not yet know that 
it differentiates earth from other things. Thus, in his negative syllogism, the paksa, earth, 
is imperfect. One cannot infer anything about such vague objects as those that lack a 
qualifier (visesand). In our ignorance we might take its quahfier to be anything. One can 
find quahfiers for some examples of earth (a pot, a cow, etc.), but not of other things 
(atoms, etc.). 
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The Nyaya theory holds that when we look at a pot, we see pot-ness, a factor 
which distinguishes the pot from everything that is not a pot. 

As far as visible things, such as a pot, a cow, and cloth are concerned, it is rather 
easy to differentiate earth substances from that which is not an earth substance. But in 
the case of invisible things, such as an atom, we must depend upon means other than 
perception. The existence of the factor differentiating any earth substance from other 
substances is thus not proved in aU earth substances by direct perception and open to 
further examination. Hence the proof stated in the text is not useless. 

Cf. P, 68, 21: vyavahdrabheddnyatarasddhakatvam vise^h. 

^ ^ The Nydyabhusana {NBS) states that some scholars hold that a definition Qaksam) 
is a mark for a negative concomitance {NBS, p. 11), and the editor of this text, Svami 
Yogindrananda, holds that they are Vacaspatimisra and others (Footnote to NBS, p. 9, 
1 . 11 ). 

NV,^. 28, 1.9: laksanam khalu laksyam samdndsamdnafdtiyebhyo vyavacchinatti 
.... According to NVTT (p. 156, 1.18), ‘similar things’ indicates means of correct 
knowledge such as perception, and so on; ‘dissimilar things’, fallacious means of knowl¬ 
edge, and so on. Cf. B. K. Matilal, "KirandvalV, The Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, 
Vol. II, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1977, p. 591. 

^Loke na^ (B, 42, 17) should be Iokena\ The N edition has the latter reading (N, 
194,4). 

Here in this syllogism Udayana introduces the relation between word and object 
into the content of the above syllogism (cf. B, 41,14). These two syllogisms have parallel 
structures in the same way as Text 14 and Text 18 in the Lakmndvali. Udayana composes 
Text 18 by introducing the relation between word and object into the content of Text 
14. 


In the present inference, the paksa is earth as being the object of the expression 
‘earth’. The qualifier {visesana) of the paksa is simply the expression ‘earth’ (prthivivya- 
vahdra), and not earth-ness, to which the fault of being unknown was ascribed in the 
preceding section. 

So far we have not prove that the expression ‘earth’ can apply to all earth sub¬ 
stances. It stiU remains to be shown that what is to be proved is estabhshed in aU the 
paksa. Therefore, we are not making the mistake of proving a self-evident matter. 

It is impossible to verify whether all the substances which are said to be made of 
earth possess earth-ness or not. Hence, one cannot make the statement of positive 
concomitance, ‘Whatever is made of earth possesses earth-ness’. 

The pronouns yat and tat, used in the negative concomitance, since they are 
positive terms, are really serving in a positive concomitance. Udayana’s point is that 
whatever the nature of the terms, the concomitance is negative. 
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Udayana does not admit the validity of the positive concomitance, Tf x possesses 
earth-ness, x is called “earth” for he holds that it is impossible to verify all the possible 
instances of positive concomitance in the world. On the other hand, he admits the 
validity of the negative concomitance, ‘If x is not called “earth”, x does not possess 
earth-ness’, for he assumes that one can eliminate everything that is not called ‘earth’ 
from that which is called ‘earth’ in the world. This is why Udayana defines the lakmna 
as a hetu for negative concomitance. 

21 Udayana quotes this passage from the Nydyabhiisana (NBS), but the text of NBS 
edited by Svami Yogjndrananda has a slightly different reading: The following words, 
‘qualifier’ (visesana), ‘indicator’ (anka), ‘sign’ (cihna), ‘defining character’ {laksand), are 
synonymous {NBS, p. 7,1.16: visemnkacihnalak^msabddndm parydyatvdt). Bhasarvajha 
does not make a special distinction between lakmna, cihna, etc.. Udayana, however, 
distinguishes rigidly the laksana (definition) from the rest, for he holds that the lak^na 
pertains only to negative concomitance. 

22 F5', 1,1,14. 

2^ PBh, p. 25,1.1: kmtyudakdtmdndm caturdasagunavattvam. 

24 Here one can express the argument as the following inference: 

Earth possesses the factor differenting itself from other things (prthivi itarabheda- 
vait), because it, being possessed of smell, possesses color, etc. {gandhavattve sati 
rupddivattvdt). 

The term ‘qualifier’ (vise^na) in the text refers to the property of possessing color, etc. 
{rupddivattvd). The property of possessing smell {gandhavattvd) is capable of differen¬ 
tiating earth from other things. Therefore, the property of possessing color, etc., is 
redundant. 

25 VS, 2,1,1: niparasagandhasparsavaii prthivi. 

2^ VS, 4, 1, 12: sarnkhydh parimdndni prthaktvarn sarnyogavibhdgau paratvdparatve 
karma ca rupidravyasamavdydc cdkmsdni. 

27 VS, 5, 1, 7 in both the G.O.S. edition and the S.B.H. edition has the following 
reading: samyogdbhdve gurutvdt patanam (In the absence of conjunction, there can be 
[the action of] falling on account of heaviness). 

2® The term ‘opposite’ (viparydsa) here means the commonality of locus, i.e., the 
fact that X andy exist in the same locus. Nodana, which is a kind of conjunction, resides 
in a body. Motion also resides in a body. Nodana, is the non-inherent cause of motion. 
Thus nodana and motion share common loci. 

29 VS, 2, 1, 6: sarpirjatumadhucchistdndrn pdrthivdndm agnisarnyogdd dravatddbhih 
sdmdnyam. 
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VS, 5, 1, 17: nodanddddyamisoh karma karmakdritac ca samskdrdd uttaram 
tathottaram uttaram ca. 

The question arises: how do we perceive the fluidity in earth? We might be 
tempted to say: in just the same way as we perceive other qualities of earth (color, taste, 
etc.), i.e., by samyukta-samavdya. The eye or the organ of touch comes in contact with 
the earth-substance in which fluidity is inherent. But this explanation will lead us astray, 
because there are two kinds of fluidities. The fluidity in milk (kma) inheres in the 
particles of water that are associated with the earth-substance milk (milk is an earth- 
substance because it is the product of an earth-body), whereas the fluidity in butter 
inheres in the particles of earth. Cf. Nydyakosa, s.v. dravatva: tailakmdddv api jalasyaiva 
dravatvam; NSM 39: taUdddv api jalasyaiva dravatvam, on which Dinakara remarks: 
tailddav ityddipadena ksiraparigrahah, na tu ghrtasya, tatra naimittikadravatvasya sama- 
vdyenaiva sattvdt. 

One makes this distinction because the two sorts of fluidities act differently. The 
fluidity inherent in earth is conditional fluidity; it manifests itself only in the presence of 
heat. The fluidity inherent in water is natural fluidity; it is always perceptible. 

The fluidity inherent in water is perceptible in just the same way that the color, etc., 
in water is perceptible, viz., samyukta-samavdya. But the fluidity that inheres in earth is 
cognizable only by a perception plus an inference. When we see the fluidity in melted 
butter, we must say to ourselves, ‘This fluidity occurs only when heat is applied, being 
absent otherwise’. It therefore does not belong to another substance (viz., water) but 
belongs to the butter itself. 

32 The organ of smell is composed of particles of earth, but we do not smell our 
olfactory organ. 

33 B, 47, 10; G, 33, 3: avydpyavrtti-', N, 204,4: vydpyavrtti-. My translation is based 
upon the latter reading. 

34 According to Udayana, color is a quality that occurs pervading its locus. The 
color green residing in a green leaf, for example, occurs pervading its locus. One might 
say, ‘But we actually see a number of entities whose color is variegated. To give an 
instance, one can see green leaves with yellow spots.’ In answer to this question, Udayana 
postulates the existence of the generic charcacter ‘variegated-ness’. 

Padmanabha Mika holds that, although there is variegated color and touch in earthly 
products, they do not inhere in an atom (Setu, pp. 181-182). But Sankara Mika, on 
the other hand, thinks that there is variegated color even in an atom {VU. on VS, 1,1, 
6.). Cf. Umesh Mishra, Concept of Matter (The Allahabad Law Journal Press: Allahabad, 
1936), p. 74. 

35 B, 48, 4; G, 33, 14: suklatvddikam; N, 209, 2: suklddikam. My translation is 
based upon the latter reading. 

36 Cf. p. 70. The mixture of generic characters under discussion may be illustrated as 
below. 
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earth-ness 



f I the color white 


If the color white were a generic character, the circle of the dotted line, which, in the 
diagram, indicates the domain of the color white, would not cross the other circles 
indicating the domains of a cow, an animal, and an earth substance. 

According to the Vaisesika philosophy, mineral materials are fire substances. 
Gold, copper, and the like become fluid when heated for a long time. 

38 Cf. Part I, Chapter V, F. 

3^ If earth were always found in the form of atoms, then aggregates of atoms pos¬ 
sessing smell, such as fragrant flowers, would be substances other than earth. One cannot 
deny the existence of flowers and the like which we can actually see and call by names. 
As long as they exist, they must be classified by some category. But it is impossible to 
consider flowers and the like to be made of substances other than earth, because they 
possess smell, which is one of the special qualities of earth. 

Since one can perceive products, such as a pot and cloth, one can know the 
existence of products by perception. It is well-known that a product is composed of 
many atoms. Therefore, granted that one cannot perceive an atom, it is still possible, 
Udayana thinks, to infer the existence of atoms by using products as the marks of the 
existence of atoms. 

Cf. NM, II, pp. 72-73;iVSM, ad 36; p. 16,1.12;AAK, ad 4, 2,17. 

42 Cf. NV, ad 4, 2, 17 (the Kaa ed., p. 515): “Disjunction cannot continue to 
complete dissolution. This disjunction has for its substratum an entity to be disjoined. 
It is contradictory to say that there is no entity to be disjoined and that there is disjunc¬ 
tion. (na pralaydnto vibhdgah, sa cdyam vibhdgo vibhajyamdnddhdro, vibhajyamdms ca 
ndsti vibhdgo'stiti vydghdtahy\ Cf.NSM. p. 16,1.16ff. 

43 The only reason that we can see some far away objects and not others is that the 
former are larger. If one could see objects that lacked largeness, this would not be true. 

44 This objection is the same as ^ridhara’s opinion. SeeNK, p. 31,1.16: paramdnu- 
svabhdvdydh prthivyah sattve kirn pramdmm anumdnam anuparimdmtdratamyarn kvacid 
visrdntarn parimdmtdratamyatvdd mahatparimdmtdratamyavat. Cf. NSM, p. 16,1.13ff. 
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What Udayana means by circular reasoning is Sridhara is using atomic size {anu- 
parimdm) to prove the existence of the atom. But he cannot prove atomic size without 
having the atom to begin with. Atomic size is not simply an ultimate reduction of large¬ 
ness (mahattva), for largeness is found only in substances from the triad on up. 

This is the argument of some one who would do away with diads altogether. His 
atoms are the parts of triads. Their plurality (bahutva) can serve to produce largeness 
(mahattva). 

Cf. S. Bhaduri, Studies in Nyaya-VaisesikaMetaphysics (Poona, 1947), p. 75. 

If the rule were simply ‘whatever is a product possesses parts’, one could not 
prove the existence of the atoms by means of it. For example, by the rule ‘whatever has 
smoke has fire’ we cannot prove that what lacks smoke lacks fire. To prove the existence 
of the atom the rule must be reversible. This is what is meant by a sama-niyama (B, 53, 
5). In a sama-niyama, each of the two terms is both vydpaka (the pervader) and vydpya 
(the pervaded). It is because the rule ‘whatever is a product-substance has parts’ iyat 
kdryadravyam tat sdvayavam) is a sama-niyama that one can prove that what is not a 
product-substance lacks parts. Cf. P 82, 9. As for sama-niyama, see BhU, p. 17, 1.23, 
TSD,p. ll,ll\TSDP, p. 17,1.6. 

Substances, such as a pot and a human body, maintain their configuration until 
they are broken or transformed into other substances. For example, an ordinary pot has 
a relatively narrow mouth and a wider belly. When a pot is broken into pieces in such a 
way that neither the mouth nor the belly of the pot is recognizable any more, one 
cannot admit the existence of the pot. Here the property of having a narrow mouth and 
a wider belly is the mark by which one can recognize the existence of a pot. Such a 
configuration of parts or characteristic features is called 'samsthdna\ Similarly, one can 
recognize an entity to be a human body from the configuration of its parts, such as the 
arms, the hands, etc. 

B, 54, 5 and N, 229, 10: bhramana-; G, 37, 12: grhakaram-. The latter reading 
has been given also in the footnote of the B edition. My translation is based upon 
the reading of the G edition, for bhramana is not the normal word for churning milk 
(manthana). 

‘The state of being a body’ (or body-ness) is not superior to earth-ness because 
earth^ess extends to certain senses and objects which are not bodies. It is not inferior 
because it extends to bodies of water (as in Varuna’s world) which are not earth. Body- 
ness and sense-ness are actually cross-connected with eaith-ness. They can therefore not 
be considered generic characters. Cf. NSM, p. 17,1. 8. 

Cf. Part I, Chapter V, G. According to the Vaiseaka philosophy, neither a univer¬ 
sal nor an absence possesses a generic character. But these two may also be objects, 
which are considered to be the third kind of product. If ‘the state of being an object’ 
(or object-ness) were a generic character, it would also have to reside in a universal or 
an absence. But this is impossible in the Vaisesika system. 
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53 Cf.Z,F,Text35. 

5^ Cf.Z,M,p. 23;£F,Text36. 

55 Cf. LM, p. 24; Z, F, Text 39. 

55 The opponent here says that, if body is not bom from sexual union, one would 
be forced to accept that an effect is bom without any cause. Here the opponent con¬ 
siders sexual union to be the cause of all bodies. 

57 But not all kinds of body are bom from sexual union. Worms, mosquitoes, etc., 
have bodies, but their bodies are not bom from sexual union. Therefore, the state of 
being a body is found even in the domain of bodies not bom from sexual union. 

58 ‘The third stage’ means the last of the following three stages: bdlya (from birth to 
the 5th year), kaumdra (from the 6th year to the 15th year), dindyauvam (from the 
16th year to the 25th year). 

59 ‘The tenth stage’ means the last of the following ten stages: garbhdvdsa (staying in 
the 'womh) Janma (birth), bdlya, kaumdra, pauganda, which comprise childhood., yauvana 
(youth), sthdvirya (matured 2 igc),jard (old 2 igc),prdnarodha (suppression of breath), and 
rma (death). 

50 Cf. Earth text 28. 

51 Cf. S. D. Joshi and J. A. F. Roodbergen, PatanjalVs Vydkaram-Mahdbhd^a, 
k^akahnika (P.1.4.23-1.4.55), University of Poona, Poona, 1975, p. 69, §.13. 

52 Pra^stapada divides the quality knowledge (buddhi) into two: correct knowledge 
(vidyd) and incorrect knowledge {avidya). He also subdivides the latter into four: doubt 
(samsaya), misconception (viparyaya), indistinct cognition {anadhyavasdyd), and dream 
{svapna) (cf. PBh, p. 172.). When Udayana says, “knowledge [communicated] in a 
dream and knowledge [communicated] in a doubt belong to [the group of] misconcep¬ 
tion”, he does not use the word ‘misconception’ in the sense of the second kind of false 
knowledge, but rather uses it in a wider sense to include in it dream and doubt. 

53 According to the KirandvaUprakdsa {KVP), “to be superintended by separate 
‘enjoyers’ [i.e., souls] is to possess conjunction with the mind which causes enjoyment 
[or experience]” (cf. KVP, 239, 1: pratiniyateti bhogajanakamanahsarnyogavanta ity 
arthah.). 

5^ Udayana holds that the following positive and negative concomitances are valid: 
Whatever has individual breath has life, death, etc., and whatever does not have life, 
death, etc., has no breath. Thus, Udayana thinks that it is possible to prove by the 
existence of breath that those characteristics, such as life and death, are not doubtful 
marks. Cf.NSM,p. 17,1.10. 
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Vardhamanopadhyaya in his Kirandvaliprakasa {KVP) gives the following verses 
as a canonical authority: 

The Sarala and Arjuna trees which are born on the bank of the Narmada go to the 
highest goal by touching the water of the Narmada. 

A tree frequented by herons or vultures is bom in the graveyard. 

{KVP, 243, 7-9: narmaddtirasanfdtdh saraldrjunapddapdh/ 
narmaddtoyasamsparsdt te *pi ydnti param gatimll 
smasdne jdyate vrksah kankagrdhropasevitahD 

Cf. Earth Text 28. 

67 B, 59, 7-8: anapekdtasamavdyikdranam asamavdyikdramm ;G, 40, 11: anapekp- 
tasamavdyikdramm ; N, 246, 3: anapeksitam samavdyikdranam. My translation is based 
upon the reading of the G edition or the N edition. 

68 If a diad were produced by a water atom and an earth atom, the diad would 
possess smell, a cold touch, and natural fluidity. Of these three qualities, the first is the 
special quality of earth, the other two are special qualities of water. The diad in question 
must be earth because of the presence of smell. It must simultaneously be water because 
of the presence of a cold touch and natural fluidity. Hence there would be a mixture of 
the generic characters earth-ness and water-ness. 

69 These prasangas are very elliptically expressed. If it were not true that at least 
sometimes two homogenous atoms could combine in a diad, the water, etc., which we 
perceive would always possess some quality belonging to a non-water substance. Thus 
we would never perceive water, fire, or air in their pure form, viz., as scentless, tasteless, 
and colorless, respectively. 

76 All that has been proved so far is that bodies which contain five substances (earth, 
water, fire, air, and space) can have only one substance as their inherent cause. It remains 
to be shown that this inherent cause is earth rather than any of the others. 

71 Smell is the special quality of earth. Touch may disappear from an earth sub¬ 
stance, but smell never ceases to be in any earth substance. 

72 Cf. LV, Text 73. 

78 Cf. Fire Text 9. 

B, 62, 14: rdtdh', G, 43, 2: jhdtdh; N, 256, 5: bhdtdh. The last means ‘broom’ in 
Bengali and seems the most likely choice of the three readings. 

75 It is generally admitted that the degree of the effect is in accordance with the 
degree of the cause. Thus, if an object is very large, it should be very visible, that is to 
say, visible from a greater distance. Conversely, if one entity is more closely perceived 
from a distance than another entity, it must be larger than the other. 
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An object can have largeness only because of the number of its parts. If a triad 
had no parts, it could have no largeness and would therefore be invisible. 

The Vaisesika doctrine holds that objects like pots and cows are built up by a 
long series of constructions. When a pot is broken, one sees the parts which were its 
inherent cause. When one breaks those parts, one sees the parts of the parts. Now if the 
inherent cause of the pot were not sizable ‘product substances’, but merely ultimate 
atoms, when we break the pot we would be left with only those ultimate atoms, which 
by definition are invisible. Hence, it is impossible that pots, etc., should be directly 
constituted of atoms. 

The Vai^aka doctrine holds that two different substances cannot inhere in the 
same inherent cause. The pot and its parts cannot inhere in the same things. The pot 
inheres in the halves; the halves inhere in their parts. But a quality and a substance may 
inhere in the same inherent cause. Thus, the color of the pot-half and the pot both 
inhere in the pot-half. If two entities inhere in the same inherent cause, one of these 
entities must be incorporeal {amurta). 

Cf. Bhaduri, Studies in Nydya-Vaisesika Metaphysics, p. 63; A^FTT, ad. 4, 2, 24, 

p. 459. 

The Vai^sika doctrine holds that a cloth composed of fifty threads inheres in the 
fifty threads. If one takes the last thread away, the 50-thread cloth is destroyed and a 
new 49-thread cloth is created. This 49-thread cloth could not exist during the existence 
of the 50-thread cloth because two corporeal entities cannot share the same inherent 
causes. 

The objector here suggests what seems to be a simpler view, viz., that a whole series 
of cloths, from a two-thread cloth up to the 50-thread cloth, exist simultaneously. When 
we take away the fiftieth thread we destroy only the last of these cloths; the other forty- 
eight cloths remain. 

Udayana’s refutation of this apparently simple view is to ask what would happen if 
from the 50-thread cloth we took away the first thread. Since in the objector’s view the 
first thread is an inherent cause common to all fortymine threads, there would ensue no 
cloth at all. We would see nothing but the threads. 

Hence, by exclusion of the opposing view, we are left with the doctrine that each 
time any thread is taken from the cloth, a new cloth is created until one is left with two 
threads only. If one takes them apart, no cloth remains. 

Where two atoms combine to form a diad, the atoms are called the inherent 
cause of the diad. The instrumental cause is their conjunction. The non-inherent cause 
{asamavdyikdram) is the number two inherent in the atoms. It is here pointed out that 
the number one can never be a ‘non-inherent’ cause of anything because, as long as it 
obtains, there can be no conjunction with a second substance. 

B, 65, 16: kdryam na sydt; G, 44, 16: kdryam na mahatsydV, N, 262, 8: kdryam 
na mahat. My translation is based upon the reading of the G edition. 
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B, 65, 17; G, 44, 17: yadi hi\ N, 262, 10: yadi ca. My translation is based upon 
the reading of the N edition. 

^ Fiber is the cause of thread. Thread is the cause of cloth. Hence fiber is the cause 
of the cause of cloth. In other words, cloth is the effect of the effect of fiber. One can 
easily see that fiber does not produce cloth directly. With this in mind, Udayana gives 
the general statement: A cause of a cause does not produce an effect of an effect. 


NOTES TO THE SECTION ON WATER 

^ Cf. Earth Text 2. 

2 VS, 2.1.2: ruparasasparsavatya dpo dravdh snigdhas ca. 

3 VS, 4.1.12. Cf. Earth Note 26; Fire Note 3. 

4 ra, 5.1.7. Cf. Earth Note 27. 

5 ra, 5.1.17. Cf. Earth Note 30. 

6 Cf.P94,6. 

Here the author is anticipating the objection: “But we actually see certain kinds of 
water objects change their color or smell when heated by fire”. 

* The B edition and the N edition say, “ ... It is not removed ... ”, but ‘not’ (na) 
should be omitted, or an additional is required. What th^ G edition does is to supply 
an extra na (= double negative). However, it seems to be better to read ^p&cena* (instru¬ 
mental) as "pdke na"* (locative + na). 

^ The author here means that a slightly sweet substance made of water remains 
sweet even when ‘cooked’ intensely for a long time. 

“That i.e., water which has been absorbed by and then released from clouds” 
means rain. One can consider rain to be pure insofar as it is not commingled with other 
substances. 

^ ^ As for a kind of association of a jdti with ‘higher degree’ (prakarsa) with reference 
to an action or quality inherent in one and the same object, see S. D. Joshi,Patan/ali*s 
Vydkarana-Mahdbhdsya, tatpurusdhnika (P.2.2.2 - 2.2.23), University of Poona, Poona, 
1973,p.*118, §.l. 

B, 68, 15; G, 46,18: gumikanimittatvdf, N, 271, 6: gumikaniyatatvdt. I take the 
reading of the N edition. 


In the hierarchy of generic characters, the position of the generic character pot- 
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ness or clotlmess is lower than the generic character earth-ness. An atom may have 
the generic character earth^iess, but it does not have any generic character lower than 
earth-ness. The existence of a generic character in a certain substance is manifested or 
established by the characteristics found in the substance. For example, the existence of 
cowness in a cow is manifested by the characteristics found in a cow, such as cloven 
hooves, four legs, and horns. No atom has the characteristics that establish a generic 
character lower than earth-ness. 

Milk has the particular kind of color, taste, and touch which have been brought 
about by ‘cooking*. Milk-ness is manifested by that kind of color, taste, and touch. 
Suppose that the color, taste, and touch of milk disappear due to another ‘cooking*. 
Now that those qualities have disappeared, milk^iess is forced to disappear, for the 
existence of milk^ess is established by those qualities. 

Someone might say, “We grant that there are no color, taste, touch, etc., at the 
present moment, but those qualities might reoccur due to a third ‘cooking* in the future. 
Therefore, it would be possible to say that those qualities can establish or manifest 
milk-ness by the possibility that they might occur again.** Anticipating this argument, 
the author gives this refutation. 

A diad, etc., possesses the universal milk-ness when the color, taste, etc., in its 
atoms manifest milk-ness. On the other hand, there is no quality in the atoms that could 
manifest viscidity^less in the diad except viscidity itself. 

Since the existence of color, etc., does not imply the existence of viscidity-ness, 
there would need to be a quality different from the color, etc., of the atoms. Such a 
quality could be nothing other than viscidity. 

Some atoms have a particular color and taste, such that when they join into 
diads, these diads become milk. Other atoms have a color and taste that permit their 
diads to become oil, or butter, or fat. In such cases the atom is the material cause {sama- 
vdyikdrand) of the diad; the color of the atom is thQ asamavdyikdram of the color of the 
diad and is the manifestor of the universals (milk-ness, oil-ness, etc.) that inhere in the 
diad. 

The objector had first suggested that an atom might have some quality that is the 
manifestor of the viscidity in the diad. Udayana said no; the qualities of atoms manifest 
milk-ness, butter-ness, etc., not viscidity. The objector now suggests that certain qualities 
of the atom might be a general cause {kdranasdmdnyd): they might cause both oil-ness 
and viscidity in the diad. The answer is no, because viscidity inheres in oil, butter, and 
fat, each of which are built out of different kinds of atoms (seed-atoms, milk-atoms, and 
meat-atoms). If the atom-color that manifests oil-ness also manifests viscidity, then 
where does the viscidity in butter come from? 

The example of the coconut is brought up because in a coconut oil and butter seem 
to be the same thing. Thus it might be supposed that there is a common manifestor of 
the coconut*s viscidity and its ‘oilness-butterness*. But Udayana shows that the portion 
of a coconut that possesses viscidity is really just oil. It is only called butter because of 
its similarity of taste to butter (‘coconut butter*). 
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‘Cause’ here means the inherent cause. No quality can come into existence unless 
it resides in its inherent cause. The process of qualities of causes proceeds as follows: On 
account of color, etc., inherent in an atom, the color and the like inherent in a diad 
come into existence. Then on account of the color, etc., of the diad, the color, etc., of 
a triad appears in turn. In this way the qualities of the final whole, such as our body, are 
brought into existence. Cf. KV (B) 186,10. 

Everybody knows that gold is heavy but fire is not. Therefore, one might think 
that gold is not made of fire. Udayana, however, follows Prasastapada in assuming that 
gold is made of fire. According to Udayana, the heaviness of gold may be perceived 
because a low degree of heaviness which is found in fire has reached in gold the most 
extreme state of heaviness. 

B, 69, 14: sarvajaladhdrini-snigdhatd; G, 47, 7: sarvafalasddharani; N, 274, 4: 
jalasddharani. I take the reading of the G edition. 

21 See^E(B)76,7. 

22 Cf..^:E(B)54,8. 

23 Sridhara also says that the existence of bodies made of water is known from 
scriptural authority (cf. NK, 30, 26.). The word '^varurtaloka' is found in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad (1.3), but in this Upani^d one cannot find a passage indicating that water 
bodies are found in the world of Varuna. Cf. L K, Text 48. 

2^ B, 71, 2: bhangurasvabhdvatvdd; G, 48, 15: svabhdvadravatvdd; N, 279, 6: 
svabhdvadravyatvdd. I take the second reading. 

23 B, 71,17: mnu: G, 48,18; N, 279, W.mtu.l take the latter reading. 

26 Udayana gives almost the same syllogism 'mLV (Text 51). 

27 The opponent here says that snow and hail are not made of water because they 
can be solid at least for a moment, that is to sayj they lack natural fluidity. InLV (Texts 
54 and 55) Udayana refutes this argument on the grounds that they become fluid in a 
few moments. Prasastapada deals with this problem in the section on fluidity as follows: 
Mutual conjunctions appear among the water atoms that are connected with heavenly 
fire. Those conjunctions produce substances and are called ‘aggregations’. Since the 
fluidity residing in the water atoms is counteracted by those aggregations, product 
substances, such as snow and hail, do not appear to have fluidity. Cf. PBh, 264, 26; 
KV{G\ 256. 

NOTES TO THE SECTION OF FIRE 

^ Cf. Earth Text 2, Water Text 1. 

2 VSy 2.1.3: tejo rupasparsavat. 
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3 VS, 4.1.12. Cf. Earth Note 26; Water Note 3. 

^ VS, 2.1.7: The fact that the fluidity of things made of fire, such as tin, lead, iron, 
silver, and gold, appears through conjunction with fire is similar to the case of water. 
{trapusisaloharajatamvarmndm taijasdndm agnisamyogdd dravatddbhih sdmdnyam.) Cf. 
Earth Note 29. 

5 VS, 5.1.17. Cf. Earth Note 30; Water Note 4. 

^ Padmanabha supposes that Udayana is giving two senses to the word ^siddhih' of 
Pra^stapada. (1) These qualities are proved (siddha) by the remarks of the Sutrak^a; 
and (2) these qualities are well known in themselves (prasiddha) even by uneducated 
persons. Why does Udayana add the second sense? Padmanabha says, “their establish¬ 
ment in the form of where the notion of them comes from cannot be made by the sutra; 
that is why he says prasiddha {Kirandvalibhdskara (P), p. 97, 1.8: sutrdd utpattirupd 
siddhir na sambhavatity ata dhay\ He intends this: the sutra may tell you that color 
exists in fire, but unless you know previously what color is, the information is of no use. 

The objector is suggesting that as the moon and stars are reservoirs of moisture 
{rasa, soma, amrta, etc.), the natural color of water (moisture) is imparted to the fire 
that emanates thence. Udayana’s answer is that the color of water cannot supersede the 
color of other substances. As an example he chooses nila, i.e., indigo, the most useful 
fast color known to man before the invention of aniline dyes. 

8 A:F(B),50,6. 

^ An inconclusive mark here is a mark which is found in the vipak^. The inference 
in question runs as follows: The visual organ is ‘that which does not function by coming 
in direct contact with its objects’, because it has ‘the power of grasping objects which 
are not directly connected with its locus’. 

Here the mark is ‘the power of grasping objects which are not directly connected 
with its locus’. Here the vipaksa is that which functions by coming in direct contact with 
objects, as for example, a lamp. One can see that the mark is present also in the domain 
of the vipaksa ’, light can grasp or illuminate objects which are not with the locus of the 
light, i.e., the lamp. The mark is thus inconclusive. 

For prthvagratd sqq Nydyavdrttikatdtparyatikd, p. 164, 1.20 (Calcutta edition). 
It literally means ‘the front portion’s being broad[er]’. It refers to the principle by 
which light is dispersed; the base of a cone increases in diameter as the cone is extended. 

Vardhamana in his commentary on KV ascribes this theory to Salikanatha. Cf. 
N, 288, 11. Padmanabha makes it clear that in this theory the ocular organ {indriya) is 
not the eye itself but the fire of the eye combined with light. Cf. P, 98,14. 

One might wonder: That which is concealed by a wall, etc., is not perceived 
because the hidden object lacks the ability to be perceived by the visual organ, not 
because the sight released from the visual organ does not reach the object to be seen. 
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That an object is perceived means that the object possesses the capability 
iyogyatd) of being perceived. If objects are not momentary, but endure for a certain 
amount of time, then the capability, that is, the very nature of an object must also 
endure. Hence, even when a wall, etc., is put between the eyes and the object, the 
object’s capability of being perceived does not disappear. 

As Udayana is here giving the Buddhist position, he uses the technical Buddhist 
terms. In general Buddhism does not conceive of cause and effect as a diadic relation. 
Rather, a number of factors, in cooperation Csahakdrinah''), result in an additament 
(atisaya; something over and above the sum of the cooperating factors). Now, even in 
this doctrine it is necessary that there be a connection (pratydsatti;a, mutual dependence) 
between the causal’ factors in order to produce a result. A seed in a granary cannot 
cooperate with the earth in the garden to produce a sprout. Thus, the Buddhist doctrine 
of perception has this in common with the Nyaya that the visual organ and its object 
must be connected. 

‘Immediate succession’ means that the second point-instant (ksana) appears 
as soon as the first disappears. Udayana holds that the visual organ and its object do 
not enter into such a relation, but he does not argue the matter here where he is only 
concerned to prove that there must be a connection between the visual organ and its 
object. 

Skt. B, 76, 9-10: tad evendhamm dipamm yasya tat tathoktam. In the text of 
Prasastapada, Udayana must have read bhaumam kdsthendhanam iirdhva^, etc., without 
the word prabhava, just as later on the text reads divyam abindhanam with no prabhava. 
Hence, he glosses kdsthendhana as a bahuvrihi (kdstham eva [tad eva] indhamm [dipa- 
nam] yasya tat tathoktam'. that of which the fuel is wood is called kdsthendhana, i.e. 
‘possessing wood for its fuel’). 

The B edition has snesmanor, but it should be slesmanor. The G and N editions 
agree with the latter. Cf. G, 52, 9; N, 290, 2. 

The word ^parindmd* often means the action of digesting (dharana), but here it 
denotes that which is digested. Hence, "rasddiparindma- in the text is not a tatpurusa 
compound, but a karmadhdraya compound. Cf. P, 100,9. 

Here it is implied that the fluidity of earth does not always disappear when 
intensely heated (cf. P, 100, 17). The fluidity found in butter may disappear when 
intensely heated, but there might be other earth substances whose fluidity would not 
disappear even when heated intensely for a long time. 

In the inference: There is fire on the mountain, because of smoke, as in the case 
of a kitchen, the mountain is the paksa', a kitchen is the example. It often happens that 
a kitchen has the aid of a fan while the mountain has fire without the aid of a fan. This 
kind of discrepancy of some attribute of the paksa with that of an example is, however, 
not a logical fault. Cf. P, 100, 23. 

In the inference with which we are dealing in the text, the example butter possesses 
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fluidity which disappears when intensely heated. On the other hand, the paksa here has 
fluidity that will not disappear when intensely heated. But, as mentioned above, the 
discrepacy between these two attributes does not lead to a logical fault. 

21 Cf.N,291,15. 

22 First he said that we cannot make a valid inference that ‘gold is made of fire 
because its fluidity is non-disappearing’ because we cannot show a vydpti between ‘the 
property of fluid and non-disappearing* and flre-ness. Now he says that we cannot show 
that the inference ‘gold is made of earth because it has fluidity’ is subject to contradic¬ 
tion (viz., ‘gold is not made of earth because its fluidity is non-disappearing’) because the 
mark of the contradiction (non-disappearing fluidity) can be proved in both gold and 
earth. 

23 Cf.ii:K(B),71;15. 

2^ As Pra^stapada and the author of the Sutras have assigned fluidity to the three 
substances earth, water, and fire, and as they have assigned natural fluidity to water, 
there is no scriptural statement to prevent artificial liquidity from arising in a substance 
(viz., fire) other than earth. Nor has any other preventive fact been adduced. 

23 That which possesses earthmess is not always characterized by conditional fluid¬ 
ity. Even though a pot is characterized by earth-ness, it does not possess conditional 
fluidity. 

2^ That is to say, when the pot is placed in boiling water. Boiling water is fire plus 
particles of the preventive substance water. What Udayana has in mind is putting the pot 
is water, not putting water in the pot. Cf. Dinakariya on NSM 42 (Chaukhamba, 1906, 
p. 178,1.6): jalamadhyasthaghatddau vyabhicdravdrandydsati pratibandhaka iti. 

2'^ Putapdka is “a particular method of preparing drugs in which the various in¬ 
gredients are wrapped in leaves, covered with clay, and roasted in the fire” (Apte, p. 
1027.). 


END OF THE NOTES TO THE SECTION ON FIRE. 
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vyafanapavana, 68 
vyaflgya, 31 
vyanjaka, 31 
vydpaka, 153 n. 48 
vyavacchedahetu, 31 
vyavasthdkdrana, 31 
Vyomati, 15 


Vyomatyacarya, 15,16 

water, 23, 24, 28, 38, 57, 77,88 n. 5, 89 
n. 10, 92 n. 29, 93 n. 57, 94 n. 63- 
64, n. 81, 95 n. 95-97, 97 n. 131, 
100 n. 168, 102 n. 184, 115-117, 
119, 123, 127, 128, 134, 136-141, 
145, 146, 155 n. 69, 157 n. 10, 159 
n. 23, n. 27,160 n. 4 
water atom, 63,129,155 n. 68 
[water in the form of] a body, 63 
water-ness, 30, 31, 61, 92 n. 29, 95 n. 

99-100,134,138 
water substance, 34 
white, 75 
white-ness, 118 
whole, 26, 27, 36,121,131 
wind of a fan, 69 

world, 3, 17-19, 27, 30, 34, 38,41, 43, 
113,121,126 
world of Aditya, 141 
world of Varuna, 63 

yellow, 75 

yeUow-ness, 102 n. 184 
Yogacara, 10 
yogurt-ness, 135 
yogyatd, 161 n. 13 
yoni, 124 



